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The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  perform  a  content  analysis 
to  investigate  how  the  elderly  were  depicted  in  the  text  and 
illustrations  of  11  randomly  selected  1985  issues  of  children's 
magazines.   The  four  research  questions  were  investigated  and 
their  answers  are  as  follows: 

1.   Do  the  magazines  present  an  accurate  demographic 
representation  of  older  persons  in  American  society?  The  answer 
to  the  first  research  question  was  no.   Demographic  differences 
existed  between  the  older  characters  in  the  magazines  and  older 
persons  in  our  population  in  the  following  areas:  total 
representation,  gender  composition,  ethnic/racial  composition, 
financial  status,  living  arrangement,  marital  status,  and 
occupational  status. 


2.  Do  children's  magazines  expose  children  to  the 
multiplicity  of  traits  older  persons  possess?   The  findings 
were  inconsistent  in  the  area  of  personal  traits.   Although 
characters  were  mentally  competent  and  had  an  average  appearance, 
they  were,  for  the  most  part,  bland,  uncomplicated,  and  nondynamic. 

3.  Is  the  role  of  the  older  character  in  the  narrative  unit 
fully  developed  through  story  involvement?   The  roles  of  the  older 
characters  in  the  magazines  were  developed  through  story  involvement, 
When  older  adults  were  present  in  the  literature,  they  were  cast 
into  a  diversity  of  roles  and  characterizations. 

4.  Are  older  characters  portrayed  positively,  negatively, 
or  neutrally  in  the  text  and/or  illustrations  found  in  children's 
magazines?   It  was  found  that  older  characters  were  presented  in 
a  positive  manner  the  majority  of  the  time. 

The  results  of  the  content  analysis  revealed  that  older 
characters  in  1985  issues  of  children's  magazines  were  not  victims 
of  blatant  discrimination.   There  were,  however,  prejudicial  sins 
of  omission  found  in  this  material.   Older  characters  did  not  appear 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers  in  the  United  States  population, 
and  they  were  underdeveloped  and  uncomplicated.   Therefore,  the 
messages  to  young  readers  regarding  the  elderly  were  mixed  in 
evaluation. 


CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


Hands  lie  heavy  on  my  lap — vein  ridged,  spotted.   Once  they 
were  like  white  birds  in  graceful  flight  over  keys  of  a  piano, 
stirring  savory  pots  of  food,  gentling  a  crying  child.   Agile, 
useful,  they  were  never  still.   Now  they  too  are  done  with 
reaching  out.   They  are  folded  inward  .... 

"I  know,  I  know,"  they  say,  "there  are  problems  with 
being  old."   But  they  do  not  know.   Everyone  has  been  a 
child.   All  can  understand  through  muffled  memory  how  childhood 
was.   But  none  has  been  old  except  those  who  are  that  now. 

Who  can  speak  for  the  old?   And  who  speaks  to  us?  .... 
No  one  looks  at  me — at  me,  into  my  eyes,  into  the  core  of  me. 
It  is  as  if  I  am  like  all  who  have  lived  too  long,  a  being  to 
be  tolerated  or  bypassed  or  humored.   (Smith,  1973,  p.  12) 

Today,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States, 

the  elderly,  those  age  65  and  over,  are  the  fastest  growing  segment 

of  our  population.   This  phenomenon,  which  has  been  referred  to 

as  the  graying  of  America,  is  changing  the  face  of  our  nation 

(Meadows,  1986).   At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  4%  of  the 

total  United  States  population,  approximately  3  million  persons, 

were  65  years  old  or  over.   From  1960  to  1970,  while  the  entire 

American  population  grew  13%,  there  was  a  21%  increase  among 

those  65  years  old  and  over.   In  the  same  decade,  those  over 

75  years  old  increased  at  triple  the  rate  of  the  65-74-year-old 

segment  of  the  population.   The  85-year-old  and  over  group  has 

grown  especially  rapidly,  up  165%  from  1960  to  1982  (United  States 

Bureau  of  the  Census,  1984).   In  1984,  an  estimated  26  million 

persons  in  America  were  age  65  and  over.   The  United  States  Bureau 
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of  the  Census  (1984)  reported  that  of  that  total  population,  about 
7%  (16.1  million)  were  65  to  75  years  old,  3,6%  (8.2  million)  were 
75  to  85  years  old,  and  I.IZ  (2.5  million)  were  85  years  old  and 
over.   By  the  year  2000,  the  number  of  persons  age  65  and  over  has 
been  projected  to  exceed  35  million  or  approximately  15%  of  the 
American  population.   The  older  population  is  increasing  faster  than 
the  total  United  States  population,  and  in  1984  constituted  approximately 
11.6%  of  the  nation's  people. 

A  combination  of  factors  has  contributed  to  the  growing  number 
of  older  persons  in  our  population.   A  steady  increase  in  the  annual 
number  of  births  in  the  years  prior  to  1920  and  a  dramatic  increase 
in  life  expectancy  since  1900  have  had  an  impact  on  population  growth 
and  change.   According  to  reported  mortality  rates,  the  average 
60-year-old  can  expect  to  live  for  another  18  years  and  the  average 
70-year-old  can  live  an  additional  11  years  (United  States  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  1984).   Early  immigration  during  the  late  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries  was  high  and  directly  affected  the  aged 
composition  of  our  population.   From  1881  to  1930,  the  United  States 
received  approximately  28  million  immigrants,  most  of  whom  were  15 
to  39  years  old  (Woodruff  &  Birren,  1975).   Improved  medical  services, 
advances  in  medicine,  and  an  improved  standard  of  living  are  other 
factors  that  have  enabled  more  people  to  survive  into  the  later 
years  of  life. 

Demographers  have  reported  an  eightfold  increase  in  the  elderly 
population  since  the  beginning  of  the  century  from  4%  in  1900  to 
11.3%  in  1980  (United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1983).   The 
elderly  segment  of  our  population  has  grown  dramatically;  however, 


this  growth  "has  not  caused  the  older  population  to  become  more 

integrated  into  the  fabric  of  American  society;  in  reality,  older 

people  are  more  isolated  from  other  age  cohorts  than  was  true  in  the 

past"  (Schuerman,  Eden,  &  Peterson,  1977,  p.  327). 

The  resultant  segregation  of  various  age  cohorts  has  reduced 

the  probability  that  young  people  will  have  extended  and  meaningful 

interactions  with  older  people  (Schuerman  et  al.,  1977).   A  consequence 

of  this  age  segregation  is  the  "perpetuation  of  misinformation  regarding 

the  meaning  of  growing  old  or  being  old  in  this  society"  (Schuerman  et  al. 

1977,  p.  328).   Much  of  this  misinformation  has  advanced  subtle  and 

pervasive  stereotyping  of  the  aged  in  our  nation.   Stereotypes  are  sets 

of  beliefs  or  opinions  which  purport  to  describe  typical  members  of  a 

category  of  people,  ideas,  or  objects  (Seltzer  &  Atchley,  1971).   The 

systematic  stereotyping  of  people  because  of  their  age  is  referred  to 

as  ageism  (Ansello,  1977b).   As  Butler  and  Lewis  (1973)  explained: 

Ageism  can  be  seen  as  a  process  of  systematic  stereotyping 
of  and  discrimination  against  people  because  they  are  old, 
just  as  racism  and  sexism  accomplish  this  with  skin  color 
and  gender.   Ageism  allows  the  younger  generation  to  see 
older  people  as  different  from  themselves;  thus  they  subtly 
cease  to  identify  with  their  elders  as  human  beings.   (p.  9) 

Stereotyping  of  the  elderly  has  created  negative  attitudes  toward 

both  the  process  of  aging  and  the  aged  (Fillmer,  1984).   Seltzer  and 

Atchley  (1971)  defined  attitudes  as  "predispositions  to  respond  toward 

a  person  or  thing  in  either  a  positive  or  negative  way"  (p.  226). 

"The  measurement  of  attitudes  toward  older  people  has  generated 

extensive  research  in  the  gerontological  field  during  the  past  30 

years"  (Peterson  &  Karnes,  1976,  p.  225).   Tuckman  and  Lorge  (1953) 

were  among  the  first  gerontologists  to  study  attitudes  and  stereotypes. 


They  developed  a  list  of  statements  to  which  subjects  were  asked  to 
agree  or  disagree.   They  found  that  old  people  were  perceived  as 
unproductive,  stubborn,  grouchy,  being  set  in  their  ways,  a  burden  to 
their  children,  lonely,  and  in  their  second  childhood.   Since  the  time 
of  the  Tuckman  and  Lorge  study,  evidence  of  stereotypes  about  the 
elderly  has  continued  to  be  reported  in  the  research  (Aaronson,  1966; 
Axelrod  &  Eisdorfer,  1961;  Eisdorfer,  1966;  Fillmer,  1982,  1984; 
Golde  &  Kogan,  1959;  Hickey,  Hickey,  &  Kalish,  1968;  Hickey  &  Kalish, 
1968;  Jantz,  Seefeldt,  Galper,  &  Serlock,  1977;  Kogan,  1961;  Kogan  & 
Shelton,  1962;  Kogan  &  Wallach,  1961;  Nishi-Strattner  &  Myers,  1983; 
Palmore,  1977). 

McTavish  (1971),  in  a  review  of  research  methodology  and 
findings  on  perceptions  of  old  people  in  300  research  articles, 
concluded  that  older  people  were  seen  as  self-pitying,  tired, 
withdrawn,  not  sexually  interested,  and  mentally  slower.   Basically, 
the  literature  has  indicated  that  in  the  general  population  negative 
attitudes  toward  the  elderly  are  common  (Jantz  et  al.,  1977). 

Investigations  concerned  with  children's  perceptions  of  the 
elderly  have  reinforced  the  stereotypes  and  attitudes  of  society  in 
general  (Fillmer,  1982).   Children  as  young  as  3  years  old  have 
negative  attitudes  about  older  persons.   The  elderly  are  described 
by  children  as  being  tired,  ugly,  helpless,  and  ready  to  die  (Rich, 
Myrick,  &  Campbell,  1983).   Seefeldt,  Jantz,  Galper,  and  Serlock  (1977) 
found  that  children  have  few  contacts  with  the  elderly  outside  of 
their  own  families.   Of  the  180  children  interviewed,  39  were  able 
to  identify  an  older  person  outside  of  the  family  unit.   Since 
personal  contact  between  the  generations  is  infrequent,  "the  mass 


media  have  increasingly  gained  a  role  as  purveyor  of  society's 
knowledge  and  insights  in  regard  to  older  people"   (Schuerman  et  al., 
1977,  p.  328). 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  perform  a  content  analysis  to 
investigate  the  depiction  of  old  age  and  the  numbers  and  roles  of 
old  characters  in  recent  children's  magazines.   Specifically,  both 
verbal  materials  and  illustrations  in  all  narrative  units  included  in 
11  randomly  selected  children's  periodicals  published  in  1985  were 
scrutinized  to  ascertain  how  older  characters  were  portrayed. 

The  media  play  an  important  role  in  shaping  children's  attitudes 
and  in  introducing  them  to  the  norms,  roles,  and  values  of  society. 
Today,  the  media's  "potential  influence  on  the  attitudes  of  children 
toward  old  people  may  be  more  important  than  in  earlier  times  because 
American  children  are  more  isolated  from  older  people  in  real  life 
than  they  have  been  in  previous  periods"  (Barnum,  1977a,  p.  29). 
An  examination  of  the  research  devoted  to  the  older  person's 
portrayal  in  the  mass  media  has  not  resulted  in  any  solid  conclusions. 

None  of  the  studies  reviewed  has  dealt  with  the  portrayal  of 
older  characters  in  children's  periodical  literature.  Children's 
magazines,  like  other  types  of  media,  are  important  sources  of 
socialization  for  children  who  read  them.  Because  of  their  potential 
contribution  to  the  formation  of  children's  attitudes,  children's 
magazines  should  be  examined  so  that  "biases  or  prejudices  can  be 
brought  to  the  light  and  dealt  with"  (Dodson  &  Hause,  1981,  p.  1). 


In  order  to  initiate  an  understanding  of  the  roles,  behaviors, 
and  images  of  the  elderly  in  children's  magazines  and  to  add  to  the 
existing  body  of  content  analytic  literature,  the  present  study  was 
undertaken. 

Significance  of  the  Study 

"With  regard  to  the  portrayal  of  age,  children's  literature  can 
be  seen  as  both  a  product  of  cultural  values  and  expectations  and  a 
cog  in  the  wheel  of  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy.   Literature  both 
reflects  and  creates"  (Ansello,  1977b,  p.  256).   To  better  understand 
the  issues  of  age  and  ageism  in  children's  periodical  literature  an 
etiological  examination  is  in  order  (Ansello,  1977a,  1977b;  McTavish, 
1971;  Rubin,  1982;  Schuerman  et  al.,  1977).   "Research  could  explore 
the  role  of  the  media  portrayals  in  the  formation  of  cultural 
stereotypes  and  the  creation  or  perpetuation  of  societal  myths  about 
aging"  (Rubin,  1982,  p.  549).   Because  children's  literature  can  be 
a  potential  motivator  of  thought  and  action,  the  role  models  should 
become  objects  of  scrutiny  (Hurst,  1981). 

In  an  attempt  to  explain  the  relationship  between  mass  media  and 
societal  attitudes,  researchers  have  posited  two  theories  of  communciation 
in  the  reflection  theory  and  the  social  control  theory  (Inglis,  1938). 
At  any  time,  the  contents  of  the  mass  media  are  indicators  of  two  very 
different  and  opposing  social  phenomena.   The  contents  of  the  mass 
media  are  both  a  reflection  of  the  society  and  an  element  of  social 
change  (Janowitz,  1969).   The  extent  to  which  mass  media  precipitates 
behavior  is  difficult  to  determine.   However,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  reject  the  hypothesis  that  the  media  do  not  intrinsically  influence 
attitudes.   Therefore,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  what  we 


think  is  a  product  in  part  of  what  we  have  been  exposed  to  through 
mass  media  (Charles,  1977).   As  Wass,  Almerico,  Campbell,  and  latum 
(1984)  explained,  "the  mass  media  are  believed  to  reflect  societal 
attitudes  as  well  as  to  create  them"  (p.  336). 

The  media  have  been  accused  of  creating  or  perpetuating 
negative  stereotypes  of  the  aged  (Broussard,  Blackmon,  Blackwell, 
Smith,  &  Hunt,  1980).   This  problem  has  stimulated  a  great  concern 
among  educators  and  gerontologists .   Recent  investigations  have 
attempted  systematically  to  assess  images  of  the  elderly  as  they  are 
depicted  by  various  media  (Hollenshead  &  Ingersoll,  1982).   Some 
studies  centered  on  television  programs  and  commercials  (Aronoff,  1974; 
Francher,  1973;  Northcott,  1975;  Petersen,  1973);  others  have  analyzed 
newspapers  (Buchholz  &  Bynum,  1982;  MacDonald,  1973;  Wass  et  al.,  1984), 
children's  literature  (Ansello,  1977b;  Barnum,  1977b;  Blue,  1978; 
Constant,  1977;  Seltzer  &  Atchley,  1971;  Storck  &  Cultler,  1977), 
basal  readers  (Fillmer  &  Meadows,  1986;  Kingston  &  Drotter,  1981; 
Ribovich  &  Deay,  1979;  Robin,  1977;  Serra  &  Lamb,  1984),  adolescent 
literature  (Peterson  &  Eden,  1977;  Peterson  &  Karnes,  1976),  and 
adult  magazine  literature  and  advertisements  (Hollenshead  & 
Ingersoll,  1982;  Martel,  1968;  Schuerman  et  al.,  1977).   Results 
from  these  studies  have  varied.   Findings  to  date  have  indicated  that 
older  persons  sometimes  are  highly  visible  and  positively  portrayed  in 
the  media,  whereas,  at  other  times  they  are  ignored  or  depicted 
negatively  (Hollenshead  &  Ingersoll,  1982). 

Children  in  America  today  have  infrequent  contact  with  older 
persons.   Nevertheless,  in  carefully  controlled  studies,  researchers 
have  concluded  that  children's  attitudes  toward  the  elderly  are  complex 


and  mixed  (Fillmer,  1982;  Jantz  et  al.,  1977;  Page,  Olivas,  Driver.  & 
Driver,  1981).   Children  have  based  their  views  of  aging  and  the  aged 
on  the  exposure  they  have  encountered.   If  a  child's  exposure  to 
older  people  is  based  on  negatively  biased  literature  and  media, 
stereotypic  and  negative  views  of  the  elderly  will  likely  become 
incorporated  into  his  or  her  frame  of  reference  (Nishi-Strattner  & 
Myers,  1983).   Books,  filmstrips,  magazines,  and  other  materials 
should  be  examined  to  determine  how  often  the  elderly  are  portrayed; 
when  they  are  portrayed;  and  whether  they  are  shown  using  initiative, 
earning  money,  solving  problems,  or  as  being  active,  passive,  fearful, 
or  helpless  (Seefeldt  et  al. ,  1977). 

Awareness  of  the  way  in  which  the  elderly  are  presented  in 
children's  periodicals  can  help  parents,  teachers,  librarians,  and 
editors  recognize  a  source  of  children's  attitudes  and  can  give  them 
additional  clues  for  activities  and  experiences  that  will  not  promote 
ageism.   If  children's  magazines  have  depicted  the  elderly  in 
unrealistic,  stereotypic  ways,  remedial  steps  can  be  taken  to  revise 
or  replace  the  biased  material  or  to  supplement  it  with  other  material 
to  provide  a  better  balance  (Barnum,  1977b;  Dodson  &  Hause ,  1981; 
Seefeldt  et  al. ,  1977).   As  yet  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  examine 
the  portrayal  of  older  characters  in  children's  periodical  literature. 
It  is  not  known  how  the  aged  are  represented  in  children's  magazines; 
therefore,  the  author  of  this  study  endeavored  to  address  the  current 
status  of  elderly  characters  in  children's  magazines. 

Attitude  theorists  have  postulated  that  attitudes  are  formed 
early  in  life  and  the  attitudes  have  enduring  qualities  that 
influence  people's  thoughts  and  behavior  throughout  life  (Nishi- 


Strattner  &  Myers,  1983).   Storck  and  Cultler  (1977)  have  suggested 
that  "children's  literature  does  play  a  crucial  role  in  determining 
the  concepts  of  adulthood  and  aging,  and  that  these  initial  impressions 
comprise  a  conceptual  armature  around  which  further  conceptual 
development  will  occur"  (p.  294).   Thus,  there  is  a  need  for 
written  and  pictorial  material  that  will  help  the  young  understand 
that  aging  is  a  natural  and  normal  part  of  the  life  cycle,  that  will 
portray  aging  more  realistically  and  fairly,  and  help  the  young  to 
develop  positive  attitudes  toward  both  the  process  of  aging  and  the 
aged  (Wass,  Fillmer,  &  Ward,  1981). 

The  data  obtained  from  this  study  revealed  the  ways  older 
characters  were  portrayed  in  children's  periodical  literature. 
Kline  (1980)  found  that  1  out  of  4  American  children  has  received 
a  magazine  of  his  or  her  own  on  a  regular  basis.   "A  minimum  of  from 
9  million  to  12  million  magazines  goes  into  the  hands  of  juveniles 
each  and  every  month"  (p.  285).   Children's  magazines  are  also  used 
in  school  reading  programs.   Through  market  research  analysis,  Kline 
called  attention  to  the  differences  in  readership  between  children's 
magazines  and  books.   He  concluded  that  it  would  take  quite  a  number 
of  privately  owned  book  titles  to  accumulate  the  total  number  of 
readers  served  by  only  a  handful  of  magazines.   Magazines  are  likely 
to  be  more  widely  read  than  books  and  may  be  expected  to  have  a  wider 
influence.   Because  of  their  prevalence,  children's  magazines  need 
to  be  examined  to  determine  the  role  they  play  in  socializing  and 
supplying  attitudes  toward  the  elderly. 
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Research  Questions 
In  this  descriptive  study  the  author  endeavored  to  investigate 
the  ways  in  which  old  people  and  old  age  were  portrayed  both  verbally 
and  illustratively  to  children  in  children's  magazines.   The  present 
research  utilized  content  analysis  and  employed  a  question  approach 
as  a  framework  for  collection  of  data.   Four  research  questions  were 
used  to  guide  this  investigation.   These  questions,  regarding  older 
characters  in  children's  magazines,  were  developed  from  the  literature, 

1.  Do  the  magazines  present  an  accurate  demographic 
representation  of  older  persons  in  American  society? 

2.  Do  children's  magazines  expose  children  to  the  multiplicity 
of  traits  that  older  persons  possess? 

3.  Is  the  role  of  the  older  character  in  the  narrative  unit 
fully  developed  through  story  involvement? 

4.  Are  old  characters  portrayed  positively,  negatively,  or 
neutrally  in  the  text  and/or  illustrations  found  in  narrative  units 
in  children's  magazines? 

The  first  question  was  drawn  from  previous  research,  which 
suggested  that  older  characters  were  underrepresented  in  regard  to 
their  actual  occurrence  in  the  general  population  (Ansello,  1976c; 
Aronoff,  1974;  Dodson  &  Hause,  1981;  Francher,  1973;  Martel,  1968; 
Northcott,  1975;  Robin,  1977;  Schuerman  et  al.,  1977). 

The  second  question  dealt  with  the  diversity  of  traits  possessed 
by  older  characters.   It  was  designed  to  investigate  the  accuracy  of 
the  information  presented  on  aging  through  children's  magazines. 
The  question  of  accuracy  has  been  raised  in  other  studies  where 
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underdeveloped,  incomplete,  or  nonmeaningful  traits,  characteristics, 
and  descriptions  of  older  people  were  reported  (Ansello,  1976a; 
Hurst,  1981;  Martel,  1968;  Peterson  &  Karnes,  1976;  Schuerman  et  al., 
1977;  Seltzer  &  Atchley,  1971). 

The  third  question  was  generated  by  studies  where  older 
characters  often  played  peripheral  or  supporting  roles  rather  than 
acting  as  central  figures  (Ansello,  1976a;  Peterson  &  Karnes,  1976; 
Seltzer  &  Atchley,  1971).   Peterson  and  Karnes  described  the  older 
characters  in  their  study  of  adolescent  literature  as  only  partial 
people  who  were  not  noticed. 

The  fourth  question,  concerning  the  prevalence  of  the  positive, 
negative,  or  neutral  descriptions  of  older  characters,  was  developed 
to  investigate  further  the  mixed  findings  of  Francher  (1973), 
Aronoff  (1974),  Northcott  (1975),  Ansello  (1976a,  1976b,  1976c, 
1977b),  and  Dodson  and  Hause  (1981)  who  reported  more  negative  than 
positive  descriptions,  and  Robin  (1977),  Seltzer  and  Atchley  (1971), 
and  Peterson  and  Karnes  (1976)  who  found  more  positive  than  negative 
descriptions  of  older  people  in  varying  forms  of  media. 

As  a  part  of  the  process  of  answering  the  research  questions, 
24  categories  were  analyzed  and  they  included  the  following:   total 
characters  in  narrative  unit,  total  older  characters,  gender,  ethnic 
and  racial  composition,  financial  status,  living  arrangement,  marital 
status,  occupational  status,  health  status,  mental  capacity,  overall 
personality,  overall  personal  appearance,  attire,  posture,  distinctive 
featrues,  physical  descriptors,  personality  descriptors,  role  in  story, 
characterization,  genre,  illustrational  style,  illustrational 
representation,  activities,  and  overall  impression  of  older  character. 
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Assumptions 

The  following  assumptions  governed  this  study: 

The  first  basic  assumption  was  that  a  person's  attitudes  and 
stereotypes  influence  one's  behaviors  both  toward  others  and  toward 
oneself.   A  second  assumption  was  that  attitude  formation  and 
acquisition  occur  early  in  life.   Many  children  have  acquired 
attitudes  toward  the  elderly  by  the  time  they  are  3  years  old. 
A  third  assumption  was  that  literature  and  other  forms  of  media 
were  important  agents  of  social  transmission  and  thus  may  both 
reflect  and  direct  the  attitudes  and  beliefs  held  by  a  given  society 
(Barnum,  1977b;  Blue,  1978;  Seltzer  &  Atchley,  1971). 

Finally,  it  was  assumed  that  content  analysis  was  the  most 
appropriate  method  to  determine  whether  or  not  older  characters 
were  stereotypically  portrayed  in  children's  magazines.  Content 
analysis  was  typically  utilized  in  studies  where  it  was  assumed 
that  the  mass  media  influenced  the  stereotypes  and  attitudes  of 
the  consumer  (Peterson  &  Karnes,  1976). 

Delimitations  and  Limitations  of  the  Study 

The  following  delimitations  formed  the  boundaries  of  this 
study: 

The  focus  of  this  study  was  limited  to  children's  periodical 
literature  published  in  1985.   Magazines  suitable  for  adolescents 
of  age  16  and  over,  and  for  adults  were  not  examined.   In  addition, 
magazines  published  prior  to  1985  were  excluded  from  this  research. 

The  sample  in  this  study  consisted  of  11  children's  magazines 
published  in  the  United  States  that  were  randomly  selected  from  the 
top  20  circulation  group.   Children's  periodicals  from  other 
countries  or  with  low  circulations  were  not  considered. 
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The  following  are  limitations  of  this  study: 

The  definitions  of  ageism,  stereotypes,  and  attitudes  found  in 
this  study  contained  the  basis  for  analyzing  the  portrayal  of  older 
characters  in  children's  magazines.   The  different  researchers  have 
each  offered  various  criteria  and  definitions  of  aging  and  the  ways 
in  which  aged  characters  were  represented  in  literature  and  the  media. 
The  categories  developed  for  this  study  were  based  on  previous  research 
and  were  believed  to  be  appropriate  for  scrutinizing  the  portrayal  of 
older  characters  in  children's  periodical  literature. 

The  categorical  checklist,  based  on  prior  studies,  was  not 
standardized  and  was  therefore  limited  to  the  subjective  appraisal 
of  its  user.   Because  of  the  subjectivity  inherent  in  the  instrument 
the  results  of  this  study  cannot  be  decisive  as  they  relate  to  the 
depiction  of  older  characters  in  children's  magazines.   Other  content 
analyses  of  children's  periodical  literature  were  suggested  to  support 
these  findings,  especially  since  this  was  the  first  study  of  this  type 
done  on  the  portrayal  of  older  characters  in  children's  magazines. 
Definition  of  Terms 

Terms  have  been  used  with  significant  loss  of  clarity  in  our 
thinking.   There  appeared  to  be  clear  precedent  for  the  use  of 
these  terms  in  the  professional  literature.   Greater  clarity  and 
consistency  in  their  use  was  obviously  necessary.   In  the  present 
investigation  these  terms  were  used  as  they  are  defined  below. 

Ageism.   Ageism  is  discrimination  against  people  on  the 
basis  of  age. 

Aging.   Aging  is  the  constant  process  of  growth  an  individual 
experiences  throughout  life. 
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Attitude.   An  attitude  is  a  predisposition  or  tendency  to 
favor  or  reject  particular  groups  of  individuals,  sets  of  ideas, 
or  social  institutions. 

Character.   A  character  is  a  person,  animal,  or  magical  being 
(such  as  a  wizard  or  leprechaun)  included  in  the  text  and/or 
illustrations  in  children's  magazines. 

Children's  magazines.   Children's  magazines  are  periodicals 
that  appeal  to  and  are  written  for  an  audience  between  the  ages  of 
1  and  16. 

Distortions .   Distortions  are  "the  use  of  myth  or  outright 
falsehoods  to  depict  old  age  as  either  an  idyllic  or  moribund  stage 
of  life"  (Council  on  Interracial  Books  for  Children,  1976,  p.  19). 

Older  adults.   Older  adults  are  those  persons  65  years  of  age 
or  older;  also  referred  to  as  the  aged,  older  people,  older  individuals, 
and  the  elderly. 

Older  characters.   Older  characters  are  those  story  members  who 
meet  two  of  three  criteria:   being  drawn,  verbally  described,  or 
socially  positioned  as  older. 

Omissions.  Omissions  are  "the  exclusion  or  avoidance  of  older 
people,  of  their  life  concerns  and  of  the  positive  aspects  of  aging" 
(Council  on  Interracial  Books  for  Children,  1976,  p.  19). 

Narrative  unit.   The  narrative  unit  is  a  unit  of  analysis  and  is 
defined  as  stories,  poems,  chapters,  songs,  plays,  nonfiction  pieces, 
biography,  and  fiction. 

Stereotype .   A  stereotype  is  a  characterization  of  a  person, 
or  a  group  of  persons  that  fails  to  recognize  differences  or 
variations  between  individuals. 
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Unidimenslonal  characters.   Unidimensional  characters  are  those 
story  members  who  are  portrayed  superficially  and  who  lack  well- 
developed  characterizations. 

Organization  of  the  Study 

This  study  is  presented  in  five  chapters.   In  Chapter  One,  the 
study  was  introduced.   The  statement  of  the  problem,  the  significance 
of  the  study,  the  research  questions,  the  assumptions,  the  delimitations 
and  limitations,  and  the  definition  of  the  terms  were  presented.   In 
Chapter  Two,  the  literature  is  reviewed.   The  methodology  for  data 
collection  and  analyses  of  the  data  are  described  in  Chapter  Three. 
In  Chapter  Four,  the  data  are  analyzed  and  the  results  are  reported. 
In  Chapter  Five,  the  study  is  summarized  and  recommendations  and 
implications  for  future  research  are  included. 

Summary 

The  older  population  in  the  United  States  is  growing  faster 
than  the  rest  of  the  population  and  will  be  an  increasing  proportion 
of  our  population  over  the  next  50  years   (United  States  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  1983).   This  growth  phenomenon  has  been  accompanied  by 
a  societal  age  segregation  in  which  older  people  are  not  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  interact  with  younger  cohorts.   This  lack  of 
intergenerational  interaction  has  lead  the  general  public  to  form 
misconceptions  about  older  persons  and  aging.   Many  researchers  have 
examined  various  forms  of  media  to  determine  if  societal  myths  of 
aging  have  been  found  in  communication  content.   This  study  was 
undertaken  to  determine  how  older  characters  were  portrayed  in 
children's  magazines  and  to  determine  if  there  was  evidence  of  ageism 
in  children's  periodical  literature. 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  THE  RELATED  RESEARCH 


The  literature  reviewed  in  this  chapter  was  selected  to  provide 
a  comprehensive  look,  at  the  research  studies  related  to  the 

(a)  proportion  of  older  persons  in  the  American  population, 

(b)  development  of  stereotypes  and  attitudes  toward  the  aged, 

(c)  consequences  of  ageism,  (d)  depiction  of  the  aged  in  various 
forms  of  the  media,  and  (e)  role  of  content  analysis  in  studying 
material  that  both  reflects  and  projects  cultural  patterns. 

The  research  studies  presented  were  arranged  by  relationship 
and  both  focus  and  expand  upon  the  material  presented  in  Chapter  One. 
Following  the  review  of  the  significant  studies  that  were  related  to 
the  portrayal  of  older  characters  in  children's  periodical  literature, 
a  summary  concludes  the  chapter. 

Aged  Composition  of  the  Population 

The  number  of  older  persons  in  the  United  States  has  increased 
dramatically  since  1900,  representing  a  larger  share  of  the  total 
population  for  each  succeeding  decade.   The  number  of  persons 
age  65  and  older  in  the  United  States  for  each  decade  since  1900 
is  presented  in  Table  1. 
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Table  1 

Population  Age  65  and  over  in  the  United  States  for  each  Decennial 
Year  with  Projections  to  2000:   1900 — 2000 


Population  age  65  and  over 

Year  Number  Percent  of  Total 

(in  thousands)  population 


1900  3,084  4.0 

1910  3,950  4.3 

1920  4,933  4.7 

1930  6,634  5.4 

1940  9.019  6.8 

1950  12,270  8.1 

1960  16,560  9.2 

1970  19,980  9.8 

1980  25,544  11.3 

1990  31,799  12.7 

2000  35,036  13.1 


NOTE:   From  America  in  transition:   An  aging  society  (Series  P-23, 
No.  138,  p.  3).   US  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population 
Reports,  1983,  Washington,  DC:   US  Government  Printing  Office. 


Most  noticeable  from  the  data  presented  in  Table  1  is  the 
rapid  growth  in  numbers  of  the  older  population,  a  more  than 
eightfold  increase  in  80  years.   More  important  for  understanding 
the  relevance  of  these  decennial  changes  is  the  uninterrupted  increase 
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in  the  proportion  of  the  total  population  represented  by  the  group 

age  65  and  over  since  the  beginning  of  the  century.   Not  only  has  the 

elderly  population  of  the  United  States  grown  from  approximately  3 

million  in  1900  to  almost  26  million  in  1980,  but  their  proportion  of 

the  total  has  increased  by  2.8  times  (from  4%  in  1900  to  11.3%  in 

1980)  (Schwartz  &  Peterson,  1979;  Woodruff  &  Birren,  1975).   The 

numbers  and  proportions  show  a  steady  rate  of  growth  which  is 

projected  to  continue  to  the  twenty-first  century. 

In  spite  of  wholesale  demographic  changes  in  our  older 

population,  and  even  with  the  fact  that  since  1900,  the  older 

population  has  grown  over  2  times  more  rapidly  than  the  total 

population,  fewer  and  fewer  children  have  direct  experiences  with 

older  persons  (Ansello,  1976c). 

Age  segregation,  as  any  kind  of  segregation  would  be  expected 
to  contribute  to  the  development  and  maintenance  of  stereotypes 
by  limiting  interactions  between  old  people  and  others  .  .  . 
segregation  prevents  opportunities  for  new  experience,  for 
different  experiences  and  for  unstructured  interaction. 
(Seltzer,  1969,  p.  10) 

The  misinformation  and  myths  that  nourish  stereotypes  of  the  aged 
are  derived  from  many  sources.   In  America's  transient  and  age- 
segregated  society,  few  children  have  regular  or  meaningful  contact 
with  elders.   Grandparents  and  older  relatives  often  live  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  miles  away,  and  there  are  few  opportunities  for  most 
children  to  interact  with  older  people  who  might  live  in  their 
neighborhoods.   Children  might  hear  adults  using  ageist  expressions 
such  as,  "no  fool  like  an  old  fool"  and  "over  the  hill."   They  are 
exposed  through  the  media  to  advertisements  in  which  young  adults 
herald  products  claiming  to  make  us  look  younger,  while  older 
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adults  advertise  laxatives  and  pain  relievers.   Children's  books  and 
basal  readers  have  often  portrayed  older  persons  in  both  text  and 
illustations  as  dependent  and  insignificant. 

Studies  by  Jantz  et  al.  (1977)  and  Page  et  al.  (1981)  confirmed 
that  young  children  have  infrequent  contact  with  the  elderly.   Since 
children  in  these  studies  did  not  know  older  people,  the  children's 
ideas  and  attitudes  of  aging  and  the  elderly  were  classified  as 
stereotypes.   Apparently  children  must  be  "reproducing  the  mold,  the 
fixed  form  that  society  has  produced  and  transmitted  to  them  about 
old  age"  (Seefeldt,  Galper,  Serock,  &  Jantz,  1978,  p.  123). 
Stereotypes  and  Attitudes  Toward  the  Aged 

The  stereotypes,  attitudes,  and  delusions  that  encompass  old  age 

can  be  explained  in  part  by  inadequate  knowledge  and  by  insufficient 

contact  with  a  wide  variety  of  older  people.   The  stereotypes  or 

opinions  members  of  our  society  have  developed  of  the  elderly  were 

formed  from  information  provided  by  the  surrounding  culture  (e.g., 

media,  literature),  not  from  personal  experience  or  observation. 

Because  the  stereotypes  were  culturally  based,  exposure  to  an  older 

person  who  failed  to  conform  to  the  stereotype  was  taken  as  an 

exception  to  the  rule  (Peterson  &  Eden,  1977).   In  a  discussion  of 

the  quality  of  image  portrayals  of  the  elderly  in  the  media,  Kubey 

(1980)  observed  what  he  referred  to  as  reversed  stereotypes: 

A  reversed  stereotype  refers  to  older  characters  seen 
riding  motorcycles,  performing  modern  dances  with  great 
abandon,  or  referring  to  their  prolific  sex  life.   Such 
images  are,  of  course,  intended  to  be  comical  because 
they  conflict  with  strongly-held  stereotypes  of  lethargy 
and  libido  loss  among  the  aged.   Reversed  stereotypes 
probably  do  more  harm  than  good  because  the  viewer 
understands  that  such  images  of  the  elderly  are  meant 
to  be  jokes  and  the  true  negative  sterotype  is  thereby 
reinforced.   (p. 22) 
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Stereotyping  of  any  type  is  potentially  destructive.   "While 

stereotypes  reflect  injustices  in  our  society,  they  also  reinforce 

and  contribute  to  perpetuating  those  injustices"  (Council  on 

Interracial  Books  for  Children,  1976,  p.  3).   In  1969,  Butler  coined 

the  word  "ageism"  to  describe  the  prejudice  against  the  elderly  which 

has  been  found  in  our  society.   As  Neugarten  (1976)  explained: 

Stereotyping  about  aging  and  the  aged  creates  a  particularly 
complex  set  of  problems.   In  addition  to  making  us  fear 
aging,  the  stereotypes  lead  to  a  divisiveness  in  society  at 
large  that  has  been  called  ageism — that  is  negative  or 
hostile  attitudes  between  age  groups  that  lead  to  socially 
destructive  competition.   (p.  107) 

To  further  explicate  the  consequences  of  stereotyping  the 

elderly.  Comfort  (1976)  stated: 

Ageism  is  the  notion  that  people  cease  to  be  people,  cease  to 
be  the  same  people  or  become  people  of  a  distinct  and  inferior 
kind,  by  virtue  of  having  lived  a  specific  number  of  years. 
Ageism  is  a  prejudice  based  on  fear,  folklore,  and  hang-ups 
of  a  few  unlovable  people  who  propagate  these.   It  needs  to 
be  met  by  information,  contradiction,  and  when  necessary, 
confrontation.   (p.  35) 

Misunderstandings,  inaccurate  assumptions,  and  stereotypes  of 
the  aged  seem  to  abound  in  the  United  States.   This  stereotyping  may 
be  of  the  type  that  supplied  decidedly  positive  or  negative  images  of 
older  people.   These  are  fairly  easy  to  identify.   However,  other 
methods  of  stereotyping  are  more  indirect,  more  complex,  and  more 
difficult  to  combat.   And  although  stereotypes  can  be  positive,  they 
are,  more  frequently  negative  (Barrow  &  Smith,  1979). 

Robert  Butler  (1975)  summarized  the  negative  stereotypes  of 

the  aged  person  in  the  following  manner: 

An  older  person  moves  slowly.   He  is  bound  to  himself  and 
to  his  past  and  can  no  longer  change  or  grow.   Not  only 
can  he  not  move  forward,  he  often  moves  backwards.   He 
enters  a  second  childhood,  caught  often  in  increasing 
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egocentricity  and  demanding  more  from  his  environment  than 
he  is  willing  to  give  to  it.   He  becomes  irritable  and 
cantankerous,  yet  shallow  and  enfeebled.   He  lives  in  the 
past.   He  is  behind  the  times.   He  is  aimless  and  wandering 
of  mind,  reminiscing  and  garrulous.   Indeed,  his  is  a  study 
in  decline.   He  is  the  picture  of  mental  and  physical  failure. 
He  has  lost  and  cannot  replace  friends,  spouse,  jobs,  status, 
power,  influence,  income.   He  is  often  stricken  by  diseases 
which  in  turn  restrict  his  movement,  his  enjoyment  of  food, 
and  pleasures  of  well  being.   His  sexual  interest  and  activity 
decline.   His  body  shrinks.   Feeble,  uninteresting,  he  awaits 
his  death,  a  burden  to  society,  to  his  family,  and  to  himself, 
(pp.  6,7) 

Dodson  and  Hause  (1981)  examined  approximately  800  books 

written  for  kindergarten  through  adult  readers  to  determine  the 

extent  of  ageism  in  literature.   Their  analysis  showed  that  the 

aged  have  been  stereotyped  and  portrayed  negatively  in  past  and 

present  literature.   Specifically,  Dodson  and  Hause  suggested  that 

stereotypic  and  negative  images  of  the  elderly  were  conveyed  when 

1.  Authors  consistently  used  adjectives  such  as  "old," 
"poor,"  "little,"  "sad,"  and  "wise"  to  refer  to  the  older  persons. 

2.  Older  men  were  portrayed  with  white  hair,  canes,  and 
wrinkles,  while  older  women  were  depicted  as  fat  or  skinny,  wearing 
aprons,  and  with  their  hair  in  buns. 

3.  Senility  and  old  age  were  considered  to  be  synonomous. 

4.  The  aged  were  consistently  pictured  in  passive  roles,  such 
as  storytelling,  sitting  in  rocking  chairs,  fishing,  or  housekeeping. 

5.  Personality  was  characterized  as  either  crotchety  or 
unfailingly  pleasant. 

The  aforementioned  stereotypic  depictions  of  the  elderly 
observed  and  recorded  by  both  Butler  (1975)   and  Dodson  and  Hause 
(1981)  approximate  the  picture  of  old  age  held  by  many  Americans. 
Certainly  as  in  all  cliches,  stereotypes,  and  myths,  some  or  all  of 
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these  themes  can  be  observed  among  those  over  65,  but  they  can  be 
found  in  other  age  groups  as  well.   The  realities  of  aging  and  old 
age  do  not  fit  the  stereotypes;  however,  myths  and  misconceptions 
continue  to  flourish. 

Butler  (1975),  Hess  (1974),  Pilla  (1981),  and  Schwartz  and 
Peterson  (1979)  are  among  those  who  have  identified  some  common 
misunderstandings  about  aging  and  the  aged.   These  misconceptions 
have  been  referred  to  as  the  myths  of  aging.   Some  of  the  most 
prevalent  myths  of  aging  are  listed  below,  along  with  the  facts: 

1.  Older  workers  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  perform 
their  jobs.   Actually,  older  workers  have  less  absenteeism  than 
younger  workers,  fewer  on-the-job  accidents,  are  more  satisfied, 
and  are  no  less  efficient  (Butler,  1975;  Butler  &  Lewis,  1973). 

2.  The  proportion  of  older  persons  in  the  low- income  group 
is  no  different  than  in  society  as  a  whole.   In  reality,  the 
proportion  of  the  poor  who  are  elderly  is  greater  than  the  proportion 
of  the  poor  in  the  total  population  (Schwartz  &  Peterson,  1979; 
United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1984). 

3.  Older  people  experience  a  loss  in  learning  ability. 
Learning  ability  does  not  decline  significantly  with  age;  in  fact, 
conceptual  skills  and  vocabulary  often  grow  after  age  60  (Hess,  1974; 
Pilla,  1981). 

4.  Most  older  men  are  widowers  and  most  older  women  are 
married.   The  opposite  is  true.   Only  39%  of  older  women  are 
married,  while  approximately  79%  of  older  men  are  (United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  1983). 
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5.  A  majority  of  older  persons  live  in  institutions.   Not 
true — most  older  persons  live  in  family  settings.   Approximately 
4  of  5  men  and  3  of  5  women  live  with  their  spouse  or  another 
person.   Only  1  in  20,  or  5%  are  institutionalized  (United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  1983). 

6.  There  are  more  old  men  than  there  are  old  women.   Wrong — 
the  current  proportion  is  69  males  to  100  females  age  65  and  over 
(United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1983). 

7.  Senility  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  mental  inability 
associated  with  old  age.   In  fact,  what  is  called  "senility"  may 
often  be  the  by-product  of  anemia,  anxiety,  depression,  or  infection. 
Most  of  these  problems,  if  properly  diagnosed  can  be  treated 
(Butler,  1975;  Butler  &  Lewis,  1973). 

8.  Most  older  people  are  set  in  their  ways.   No  so — being  old 
means  that  one  has  survived — and  survival  is  impossible  without 
adaptation  (Butler,  1975;  Butler  &  Lewis,  1973). 

9.  Most  older  people  are  either  physically  confined  in  some 
way  or  require  some  type  of  unusual  care.   Actually,  only  10%  of 
the  people  over  65  are  confined  in  any  serious  way.   Although 
health  problems  do  occur  in  old  age,  a  majority  of  older  persons 
rate  their  health  as  good  or  excellent  (Pilla,  1981;  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  1984). 

10.  A  loss  of  sexual  vigor  inevitably  occurs  after  the  age 
of  60.   False — there  is  no  physiological  basis  for  the  loss  of 
interest  in  sex  as  one  ages  (Hess,  1974;  Schwartz  &  Peterson,  1979; 
Woodruff  &  Birren,  1975). 
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The  primary  effect  of  these  myths  and  stereotypes  was  the 
distortion  or  destruction  of  communication  between  an  individual 
and  a  member  of  a  stereotyped  group  (Peterson  &  Eden,  1977). 
This  conmiunication  barrier,  in  turn,  has  prevented  contact  between 
groups  of  different  ages  and,  therefore,  breeds  prejudice.   Surely 
few  old  people  fit  all  the  negative  images.   The  millions  of  older 
people  in  this  country  display  the  same  individual  variation  as 
anyone  else.   "The  tendency  to  stereotype  old  people  is  strong. 
Yet  differences  among  old  people  are  great"  (Barrow  &  Smith,  1979, 
p.  73). 

To  what  extent  have  the  myths  and  stereotypes  affected 
American's  attitudes  toward  aging  and  the  elderly?   The  measurement 
of  attitudes  toward  aging  and  older  persons  has  generated  a  large 
amount  of  research  in  the  gerontological  field  for  over  30  years. 
The  research  reported  in  the  early  1950s  by  Tuckman  and  Lorge 
(1952,  1953)  signaled  the  beginning  of  the  empirical  study  of 
attitudes  toward  aging.   Based  on  the  results  of  their  investigations, 
Tuckman  and  Lorge  found  American  people  characterized  old  age  as  a 
period  marked  by  insecurity,  loneliness,  poor  health,  resistance  to 
change,  and  failing  mental  and  physical  powers. 

Since  the  time  of  the  Tuckman  and  Lorge  (1952,  1953)  studies, 
subsequent  researchers  have  conducted  investigations  to  assess  ways 
in  which  older  people  are  perceived  by  the  general  population.   A 
great  number  of  these  studies,  however,  was  limited  by  the  types 
of  samples  used  (most  often  college  students),  and  by  the  types  of 
instruments  used  (generally  noncomparable)  (Hess  &  Markson,  1980). 
In  spite  of  the  procedural  inconsistencies  found  among  various 
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studies,  writers  who  summarized  attitude  research  (Bell  &  Stanfield, 
1973;  McTavish,  1971),  reported  that  the  aged  were  generally  viewed 
as  deviants  who  have  been  labled,  stereotyped,  and  stigmatized. 

In  1975,  the  National  Council  on  the  Aging  commissioned 
Louis  Harris  and  Associates  to  conduct  an  extensive  survey  to 
determine  the  public's  attitude  toward  aging  and  its  perception 
of  what  it  is  like  to  be  old  in  the  United  States.   A  total  of  4,254 
in-person  household  interviews  were  conducted  during  the  late  spring 
and  early  summer  of  1974.   The  sample  included  a  representative 
cross-section  of  adults  in  the  United  States.   The  results  of  this 
survey  indicated  that  the  myths  and  the  negative  attitudes  existed 
despite  the  abilities  and  accomplishments  of  older  persons.   The 
message  that  emerged  from  the  survey  was  that  "the  older  public, 
like  the  young,  have  bought  the  negative  images  of  old  age.   [Older 
persons]  apparently  assume  that  life  is  really  tough  for  most  people 
over  65  and  that  they  are  merely  exceptions  to  the  rule"  (National 
Council  on  the  Aging,  1975,  p.  12). 

The  studies  reviewed  thus  far  have  demonstrated  that  society 
in  general  stereotypes  the  aged  in  a  negative  manner.   Children  are 
not  immune  to  the  discriminatory  practices  and  negative  attitudes 
toward  older  people  that  permeate  our  nation  (Nishi-Strattner  & 
Myers,  1983).   Many  children,  as  young  as  3  years  old,  are  both 
frightened  and  dismayed  at  the  thought  of  growing  old  and  are 
determined  to  avoid  old  age  (Rich  et  al.,  1983;  Seefeldt  et  al.,  1977) 
Attitudes  and  concepts  developed  in  a  child's  formative  years  tend  to 
persist  as  the  child  grows  into  adulthood.   Studies  have  shown  that 
children  hold  both  negative  and  positive  stereotypes  toward  the  aging 
process  and  the  aged  (Rickey  et  al,  1968;  Thomas  &  Yamamoto,  1975). 
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One  of  the  earliest  studies  of  children's  attitudes  toward  old 
persons  was  conducted  by  Rickey  et  al.  (1968).   Using  a  story-writing 
technique,  Rickey  et  al.  investigated  the  perceptions  of  208  third 
grade  children  in  upper  and  lower  class  Catholic  schools  and  upper 
and  lower  class  public  schools.   From  this  study  it  was  evident  that 
young  children  produced  stereotyped  stories  that  described  old  people 
as  being  lonely,  bored,  and  inactive. 

Rickey  and  Kalish  (1968)  studied  perceptions  of  adult  ages 
(25,  45,  65,  and  85  years)  of  a  total  of  335  third  grade,  junior  high, 
senior  high,  and  college  students  with  a  20-item  questionnaire  of 
evaluative  and  descriptive  terms.   Results  showed  that  the  young  people 
perceived  differences  among  adult  age  groups,  even  though  there  was 
little  contrast  between  the  65-  and  85-year-olds.  It  was  found  that 
young  people  viewed  the  elderly  more  negatively  relative  to  the  other 
age  groups. 

Jantz  et  al.  (1977)  developed  and  administered  the  Children's 
Attitude  toward  the  Elderly  (CATE)  scale  to  180  children.   The  scale 
was  an  empirical  assessment  of  the  perception  children  ages  3  through 
11  have  of  older  persons.   These  children  responded  to  open-ended 
questions,  a  series  of  age-graded  pictures  of  a  man,  a  semantic 
differential,  and  a  cognitive  development  test  of  concept  of  age. 
The  children  expressed  positive  feelings  toward  the  affective 
characteristics  of  older  persons  and  negative  perceptions  about  the 
physical  aspects  of  aging.   In  a  replication  of  the  Jantz  et  al. 
study.  Page  et  al.  (1981)  administered  the  CATE  scale  to  144  children. 
The  results  of  their  investigation  suggested  that  the  children's 
attitudes  toward  the  elderly  were  "generally  negative  and  in  keeping 
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with  the  stereotypical  attitudes  of  the  general  population" 
(Page  et  al.,  1981,  p.  45). 

Fillmer  (1982)  investigated  whether  school  age  children 
stereotyped  older  people  and  found  that  approximately  80%  of  the 
responses  toward  young  adults  (ages  20  to  28)  were  positive,  whereas 
63%  and  83%  of  the  responses  toward  older  (age  60+)  women  and  men, 
respectively,  were  negative. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  a  study  by  Thomas  and 
Yamamoto  (1975)  found  that  children  and  adolescents  did  not 
subscribe  to  negative  attitudes  toward  old  age.   Using  a  story- 
writing  technique  and  a  semantic  differential,  the  researchers 
studied  the  perceptions  of  1,000  students  in  grades  6,  8,  10,  and 
12.   Most  of  the  students  presented  the  older  person  as  a  loving 
grandparent-type  who  had  time  for  grandchildren.   Affectively, 
older  persons  were  perceived  as  being  a  little  pleasant,  happy, 
and  exciting,  while  younger  persons  were  ascribed  increasingly 
greater  amounts  of  these  qualities. 

As  can  be  seen  from  a  review  of  the  literature,  the  findings 
of  the  research  have  been  mixed.   Most  investigations  "that  have 
examined  children's  and  youth's  attitudes  and  perceptions  of  old 
people  confirm  that  their  attitudes  toward  aging  and  the  elderly 
are  generally  negative,  particularly  with  respect  to  physical 
appearance,  and  that  stereotypic  notions  and  misconceptions  are 
common"  (Wass  et  al.,  1981,  p.  356). 

Consequences  of  Ageism 
America  is  a  youth-centered  society.   The  message  that  pervades 
the  media  is  that  the  young  are  attractive,  have  all  the  fun,  are 
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living  happy  lives,  and  are  busy  doing  important  things.   In  contrast, 
older  persons  are  often  viewed  as  passive  and  unproductive.   They  are 
portrayed  as  figures  of  the  past  who  have  become  destitute  and  sad 
(Rich  et  al.,  1983). 

Typecasting  old  people  has  detrimental  effects  on  both  society 
in  general  and  old  people  in  particular.   First,  stereotyping  has 
perpetuated  ageism  in  our  society.   Ageism  is  magnified  when  all 
old  people  are  perceived  as  rigid,  senile,  and  weak.   Negative 
stereotypes  such  as  these,  which  fail  to  apply  to  the  majority  of 
aged  individuals,  reinforce  prejudice  and  lead  to  discrimination. 
Perpetuating  ageism  can  frequently  result  in  segregation  and 
polarization  (us  and  them).   As  Seefeldt  et  al.  (1977)  discovered, 
children  love,  pity  and  avoid  the  older  generation.   "When  old  people 
are  avoided,  society  becomes  age  segregated.   Real  communication 
cannot  take  place  with  segregation  and  the  cycle  of  stereotyping, 
ageism,  and  polarization  continues"  (Barrow  &  Smith,  1979,  p.  84). 

Second,  stereotyping  the  elderly  in  a  negative  manner  has 
created  a  fear  of  aging  in  both  old  and  young.   Younger  people  are 
negatively  affected  because  their  stereotyping  of  the  elderly  can 
become  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy.   If  society  in  general  expects 
negative  experiences,  losses,  and  inabilities  with  aging,  then 
growing  older  and  old  age  will  be  dreaded.   "Those  who  view  the 
elderly  as  inferior  consider  themselves  to  be  inferior  as  they 
become  elderly"  (Fillmer,  1982,  p.  85).   Researchers  who  conducted 
the  Harris  poll.  The  Myth  and  Reality  of  Aging  in  America  (commissioned 
by  the  National  Council  on  the  Aging  in  1975)  asked  subjects  to  name 
which  years  of  life  were  the  best  and  the  worst.   It  was  found  that 
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few  people  in  this  country,  less  than  2%,  single  out  the  later  years 

(60  years  plus)  as  the  most  desirable  period  of  a  person's  life.   While 

only  2%  of  the  public  perceived  old  age  as  the  best  years  of  life, 

approximately  34%  identified  old  age  as  the  least  desirable  time  of 

life.   Meltzer  (1962)  asked  141  subjects  to  identify  the  worst  years 

of  life.   Results  of  Meltzer's  study  differ  from  those  of  the  National 

Council  on  the  Aging  (1975)  survey.   Over  80%  of  the  subjects  in 

Meltzer's  study  chose  the  age  60  and  over  as  the  worst  years  of  life. 

Despite  this  indefinite  evidence,  ageism  has  clearly  lead  to  apprehension 

and  anxiety;  it  has  created  denial  and  adjustment  problems  for  both 

the  young  and  the  old.   A  reduction  of  these  fears  can  occur  if 

negative  stereotypes  are  replaced  by  positive  attitudes. 

Finally,  ageism  has  stifled  the  potential  of  the  aged.   It  has 

drawn  attention  away  from  the  successful,  active  older  person  and 

has  instead  focused  attention  on  the  unproductive,  isolated,  and 

withdrawn  older  person.   As  a  result,  an  elderly  person's  life  is 

not  as  satisfying  or  fulfilling  as  it  might  be.   Stereotypes  in  effect, 

prevent  complete  human  development — "of  those  doing  the  stereotyping 

as  well  as  of  those  stereotyped"  (Ansello,  1978,  p.  122). 

Aged  as  Portrayed  by  the  Media 

One  of  the  great  wants  of  older  people  seems  to  be  that  of 
an  acceptable  image.   Much  of  the  reaction  of  others  to 
older  persons  is  a  product  of  socialization  and  acculturation. 
Presumably  the  literature  presented  to  children  has  something 
to  do  with  the  image  of  aging  that  they  receive.   Discovery 
of  trends  in  characterizing  the  aging  may  have  as  much 
significance  as  that  of  similar  studies  concerning  the 
portrayal  of  races  or  ethnic  groups.   Other  studies  of  the 
way  the  aged  are  treated  in  T.V.,  newspapers,  and  other 
means  of  communication  may  throw  light  on  attitudes  toward 
older  people  and  indicate  ways  in  which  intervention  can 
change  them  if  that  is  deemed  feasible  and  desirable. 
(Cottrell,  1968,  pp.  11.  12) 
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Today  the  mass  media  are  called  upon  more  and  more  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  old  people  and  the  remainder  of  American  society. 
The  function  of  the  mass  media  is  "that  of  socialization  through 
presentation  of  models,  the  transmission  of  information  and  ideas, 
and  the  expression  of  values  and  attitudes"  (Gecas,  1972,  p.  680). 
Since  the  early  1970s  there  has  been  an  increasing  number  of 
empirical  research  studies  dealing  with  the  portrayal  of  older 
people  in  media  messages.   The  issue  of  image-making,  of  modeling 
for  aging  and  being  old,  relates  to  the  needs  of  both  old  persons 
themselves  and  those  who  are  becoming  old  (Woodruff  &  Birren,  1975). 
What  information  is  given  through  the  media  about  the  processes  and 
conditions  of  aging?   What  subtle  conditioning  by  the  media  helps 
to  orient  people's  attitudes  about  age? 

Careful  content  analyses  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
depiction  of  the  elderly  by  the  media  are  essential  to  determine 
the  effects  of  those  portrayals  on  society.   For  children,  who 
have  had  minimal  contact  with  the  elderly,  media  portrayals  are 
vital  influences  in  their  orientations  toward  the  aged.   Messages 
found  in  television,  newspapers,  books,  and  magazines  can  directly 
influence  children's  ideas  of  how  older  people  think,  talk,  behave, 
and  act  toward  others  (Greenberg,  Korzenny,  &  Atkin,  1979).   "Thus, 
the  media  may  be  viewed  as  increasingly  relevant  to  the  image  of 
older  people  in  contemporary  America,  a  potent  source  of  stereotyping 
material  for  those  who  have  limited  personal  experience"  (Schuerman 
et  al.,  1977,  p.  328). 
The  Portrayal  of  the  Aged  in  Television 

The  1961  and  1971  White  House  Conferences  on  Aging  stimulated 
the  nation's  interest  in  its  older  citizens  (Petersen,  1973).   At 
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the  1974  Media  and  Aging  Conference  sponsored  by  the  Gerontological 
Society,  the  issue  of  contemporary  portrayals  of  older  people  on 
television  was  identified  as  a  top  priority  for  research  investigation 
(Woodruff  &  Birren,  1975).   As  a  major  component  of  America's 
multi-media  network,  television  is  constantly  emitting  messages  which 
are  geared  to  molding  and  influencing  the  behavior  of  the  individual 
in  some  way.   Pfeiffer  and  Davis  (1971)  have  reported  that  more  than 
96%  of  the  households  in  the  United  States  have  a  television  set. 
Television  viewing  occupied  more  waking  hours  of  American  children's 
lives  than  either  being  with  their  parents  or  going  to  their  schools. 
Research  indicated  that  on  the  average,  children  watch  television  40 
hours  per  week.   By  the  time  average  American  children  graduate  from 
high  school,  they  will  have  spent  11,000  hours  in  school  and  22,000 
hours  in  front  of  a  television  set  (Harris  &  Feinberg,  1977;  Moody, 
1980).   Therefore,  it  is  important  to  question  the  nature  of  the 
messages  emitted  from  the  television  medium. 

The  investigator  identified  10  studies  that  reviewed  the  role 
of  older  people  on  television.   The  bulk  of  the  research  concerning 
the  depiction  of  the  elderly  was  based  on  prime-time  television 
(Aronoff,  1974;  Gerbner,  Gross,  Signorelli  &  Morgan,  1980; 
Greenberg  et  al.,  1979;  Northcott,  1975;  Petersen,  1973).   Francher 
(1973)  and  Hiemstra,  Goodman,  Middlemiss,  Vosco,  and  Ziegler  (1983) 
investigated  the  treatment  of  older  persons  in  television  advertisements 
while  Cassata,  Anderson,  and  Skill  (1980)  and  Elliott  (1984)  analyzed 
daytime  serial  drama.   Harris  and  Feinberg  (1977)  conducted  a  study 
that  examined  the  image  of  the  elderly  in  all  types  of  television 
programming.   Each  of  the  aforementioned  content  analyses  used  to 
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assess  the  quality  of  the  aged's  image  on  television  has  discovered 
that  commercial  television,  either  in  the  form  of  prime-time 
programming,  daytime  serials,  or  advertisements  has  often  presented 
misleading  and  inaccurate  representations  of  older  persons. 

One  important  study  (Aronoff,  1974)  examined  prime-time 
television  drama  between  1969  and  1971  and  found  that  4.9%  of  the 
2,741  characters  were  categorized  as  being  old.   When  older  people 
were  shown,  they  were  often  portrayed  as  either  victims  or  villains. 
In  another  study  of  prime-time  dramatic  programs  (Northcott,  1975) 
older  persons  comprised  1.5%  of  the  role  portrayals.   Older  persons 
tended  to  be  seen  in  contrast  to  a  competent  adult  male  and/or  an 
attractive  young  adult  female  rather  than  as  individuals  able  to 
rely  upon  themselves.   Harris  and  Feinberg  (1977)  sampled  6  weeks 
of  network  television  in  1976  and  observed  that  the  older  person's 
problem  on  television  was  one  of  quality  rather  than  quantity.   The 
depictions  of  the  older  persons  were  described  as  one  dimensional, 
lacking  well-developed  characterizations  which  would  provide  for  a 
range  in  emotions.   Petersen's  (1973)  study,  however,  found  a  greater 
proportion  (12.96%)  of  older  characters  in  television  than  were 
currently  part  of  the  United  States  population  and  concluded  that 
the  role  portrayals  were  generally  positive.   However,  results  also 
indicated  that  prime-time  television  underrepresented  older  women 
by  presenting  11  elder  male  appearances  to  every  appearance  by  an 
elder  female. 

Gerbner  et  al.  (1980)  conducted  a  longitudinal  study  of  prime-time 
television  drama.   They  examined  over  1,300  dramatic  programs  and  over 
16,000  characters  from  1968  through  1975.   Older  characters  were  found 
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to  comprise  2.3%  of  the  roles  on  fictional,  prime-time  television. 
It  was  found  that  older  persons  were  likely  to  be  cast  in  comic 
roles,  portrayed  as  foolish,  held  in  low  esteem,  and  treated 
discourteously,   Gerbner  et  al.  contended  that  television 
underrepresented  the  elderly  and  that  television  cultivated 
negative  images  that  older  persons  are  not  open-minded,  flexible, 
or  bright. 

Francher  (1973)  analyzed  a  random  sample  of  100  television 
commercials  and  observed  that  57%  of  the  commercials  focused  on 
youth,  youthful  appearances,  or  the  energy  to  act  youthful. 
Hiemstra  et  al.  (1983)  examined  136  television  commercials  and 
found  that  11  of  the  358  characters  depicted  were  judged  to  be  over 
60  years  of  age.   The  researchers  described  the  older  persons  in 
television  commercials  as  nondescript  adults  who  had  no  family  ties. 
"One  feeling  that  persisted  for  research  members  was  that  television 
commercials  do  not  really  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the  older 
person"  (p.  119).   In  a  study  of  daytime  serial  dramas,  Elliott 
(1984)  reported  that  older  adult  actors  comprised  8%  of  the  serial 
players  with  speaking  parts.   Older  people  were  present  on  daytime 
television  drama,  but  not  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  in  the  actual 
population. 

All  of  the  studies  reviewed  have  reported  an  underrepresentation 
of  older  people  on  television  when  compared  to  their  numbers  in  the 
general  population.   This  omission  of  older  characters  "implies  that 
old  people  are  uninteresting  and  not  worth  watching"  (Wass  et  al., 
1981,  p.  358).   Omission  is  a  subtle  form  of  stereotyping,  that  is 
reflected  by  what  is  not  depicted  in  the  content  under  investigation. 
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Images  of  older  persons  making  meaningful  contributions  to  society 
are  rare  in  television.   As  Bragger  (1976)  explained,  "old  people 
are  usually  shown  as  victims  of  violence  or  else  other  means  are 
used  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  and  off  the  T.V.  screen  as  quickly 
as  possible"  (p.  20) .   In  a  summary  study  of  the  depiction  of  older 
persons  on  television,  Hess  (1980)  reported  the  elderly  were  portrayed 
as  being  martyrs,  sexless,  underrepresented,  neglected,  and  imageless. 
These  depictions,  as  reported  by  Hess  and  the  studies  reviewed  herein, 
may  indicate  that  television  perpetuated  and  reinforced  negative 
cultural  stereotypes  and  societal  myths  of  aging. 
The  Portrayal  of  the  Aged  in  Newspapers 

In  1929,  Gray  and  Munroe  conducted  one  of  the  first  systematic 
investigations  to  determine  the  reading  interests  of  the  average 
American  reader.   They  found  that  more  than  95%  of  the  readers  in 
our  society  read  newspapers.   Although  this  form  of  the  printed 
medium  has  enjoyed  high  exposure  in  the  American  public,  there  has 
been  little  systematic  analyses  on  the  coverage  of  older  persons 
and  age-related  issues  in  American  newspapers  (Buchholz  &  Bynum,  1982; 
Wass  et  al.,  1984).   Atkin  (1976)  recognized  the  need  for  more  refined 
and  longitudinal  analysis  and,  therefore,  called  for  research  to 
determine  how  older  people  are  depicted  in  the  news  and  how  thoroughly 
aging  issues  are  presented. 

Peterson  and  Karnes  (1976)  cited  an  unpublished  manuscript  by 
Evans  and  Evans  (1975)  that  focused  on  both  the  quality  and  the 
quantity  of  coverage  older  people  received  in  five  major  metropolitan 
daily  newspapers.   The  newspapers  analyzed  were  published  in  1965 
and  1975,  and  researchers  concluded  that  no  increase  in  coverage 
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or  balance  in  age-related  articles  occured  during  that  time  interval. 
MacDonald  (1973)  studied  1963  and  1973  articles  about  the  elderly  in 
a  midwestern  newspaper  and  found  a  significant  increase  in  the  number 
of  articles  about  aging.   However,  the  articles  generally  presented 
an  outdated,  patronizing,  and  negative  view  of  the  elderly, 

Broussard  et  al.  (1980)  studied  10  metropolitan  dailies  to 
determine  if  the  newspapers  were  reinforcing  and  perpetuating  myths 
and  stereotypes  about  aging  and  the  aged.   They  found  that  in  the 
newspapers  they  analyzed,  "the  length  (in  column  inches),  number 
of  items,  and  space  occupied  by  news  concerned  directly  with  aging 
and  the  aged  appeared  to  be  disproportionate  to  the  number  of  persons 
over  60  years  in  age"  (p.  327).   In  regards  to  the  promotion  of 
negative  stereotypes  of  the  aged,  the  researchers  observed  a 
positive  or  neutral  tone  in  newspaper  stories.   Therefore,  this 
investigation  did  not  support  the  contention  that  newspapers  create 
or  perpetuate  myths  or  negative  images  concerning  the  elderly. 

Buchholz  and  Bynum  (1982)  analyzed  articles  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Daily  Oklahoman  published  in  1970  and  1978.   While 
most  stories  studied  presented  a  positive  or  neutral  image  of  the 
elderly,  the  two  papers  depicted  superficial  and  inadequate  coverage 
of  aging  problems.   "Only  50  stories  out  of  1,703  dealt  with  unique 
problems  faced  by  the  aged"  (p.  87). 

Wass  et  al.  (1974)  examined  254  Sunday  issues  of  22  daily 
newspapers  in  three  circulation  groups  published  in  1983  to  determine 
the  amount  of  newsspace  devoted  to  articles  about  aging  and  the  elderly. 
"On  23,010  newspaper  pages  the  readers  located  49,577  square  inches 
of  age-related  articles.   This  was  an  overall  average  of  0.87%  of 
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the  newsspace  in  the  254  Sunday  editions  sampled"  (p.  340).   A 
total  of  1,041  articles  related  to  aging  were  identified.   In  larger 
metropolitan  newspapers  the  elderly  were  more  often  depicted  as 
active  rather  than  passive;  in  the  smallest  circulation  group  the 
opposite  was  true.   The  proportion  of  males  presented  in  the 
articles  was  higher  than  the  proportion  of  females.   It  can  be 
concluded  that  in  the  Sunday  editions  of  American  newspapers,  a 
small  amount  of  space  was  allotted  to  the  elderly  and  to  aging  as 
a  topic  of  concern  and  interest. 

A  review  of  the  five  studies  on  newspaper  coverage  of  the  aged 
has  revealed  that  an  inadequate  amount  of  space  was  devoted  to  the 
topics  of  aging  and  the  elderly.   In  addition,  articles  written  were 
event-oriented  and  failed  to  inform  the  public  about  new  and  persistent 
problems  related  to  aging  and  the  aged.   Most  studies  showed  the 
elderly  presented  in  a  neutral  or  positive  tone,  which  indicated 
that  there  was  not  a  tendency  to  sensationalize  negative  events 
concerning  older  people. 
The  Portrayal  of  the  Aged  in  Children's  and  Adolescents'  Books 

Throughout  most  of  human  history,  children's  literature  and 
children's  tales  have  been  recognized  as  a  prime  factor  in  a  child's 
conceptual  development  and  a  major  agent  of  his  or  her  socialization 
(Bettelheim,  1977).   Storey  (1977)  has  suggested  that  "an  examination 
of  children's  books  which  portray  the  elderly  and  the  relationship 
of  this  portrayal  to  the  image  of  the  elderly  in  our  contemporary 
society  provides  interesting  information  regarding  adult  attitudes 
toward  ageism  that  are  being  transmitted  to  child  readers"  (p.  528). 
Do  the  books  that  children  and  adolescents  read  reflect  negative 
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stereotypes  about  the  elderly,  or  do  the  books  portray  older  adults 
who  lead  happy,  productive  lives?   A  number  of  investigators  have 
examined  children's  and  adolescents'  books  to  discover  what  type 
of  information  about  the  elderly  is  presented. 

In  1971,  Seltzer  and  Atchley  conducted  the  first  empirical 
investigation  of  the  role  that  older  people  and  things  play  in 
children's  literature.   They  executed  a  historical  comparison 
of  children's  books  contained  in  the  E.W.  King  Collection  housed 
at  Miami  University.   In  all,  40  books,  10  from  each  of  four  time 
periods — 1870,  1900,  1930,  and  1960  were  examined.   Results  suggested 
that  the  negative  attitudes  and  stereotypes  were  not  as  common  as 
had  been  expected. 

In  an  attempt  to  clarify  some  of  the  questions  raised  by  the 
Seltzer  and  Atchley  (1971)  study,  Peterson  and  Karnes  (1976)  launched 
an  investigation  of  the  depiction  of  older  people  in  adolescent 
literature.   This  study  was  undertaken  to  determine  the  ways  in 
which  older  people  were  portrayed  in  53  books  that  had  been  awarded 
the  Newberry  Medal  from  1922  through  1975.   It  was  found  that  although 
older  people  were  not  consciously  discriminated  against,  they  tended 
to  be  only  partial  people.   Sex  stereotyping  was  very  common:   men 
were  employed  and  women  stayed  home  and  were  described  only  in 
relation  to  the  family.   The  overt  stereotyping  of  the  aged  that  was 
expected  did  not  materialize.   However,  as  the  authors  suggested,  the 
indirect  picture  of  the  older  population  that  was  shown  may  be  more 
important  than  the  reported  lack  of  direct  negative  stereotyping. 
"In  an  overwhelming  number  of  cases,  older  people  were  portrayed  as 
only  shadows  who  moved  into  and  out  of  the  major  flow  of  the  story 
at  expedious  time"  (p.  230). 
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Peterson  and  Eden  (1977)  extended  the  Peterson  and  Karnes 
(1976)  study.   Their  sample  consisted  of  the  53  Newberry  Medal 
books  published  from  1922  through  1975  and  30  additional  books 
(10  books  from  three  time  periods — 1922-1931,  1944-1953,  and 
1966-1975).   The  older  people  in  this  study  were  portrayed  as  able, 
functioning  members  of  society.   Male  characters  outnumbered 
female  charactes  and  sex-related  stereotypes  were  evident. 
"However,  the  criticism  of  these  books  must  be  for  their  omissions 
rather  than  their  offenses  of  commission"  (Peterson  &  Eden, 1977,  p.  321). 
The  books  failed  to  show  older  persons  as  complex,  creative, 
energetic,  and  independent  individuals.   The  authors  of  the  books 
ignored  the  problems  that  confront  older  people  in  real  life,  such 
as  declining  health  or  role  adjustment.   "In  sum,  they  portray 
older  people  only  as  shadows  who  inhabit  the  fringes  of  life  and  are 
never  really  needed  for  good  of  ill"  (p.  322). 

Ansello  (1976a,  1976c,  1977a,  1977b,  1978)  made  an  extensive 
survey  of  children's  literature  in  order  to  ascertain  how  our 
culture  depicted  the  aged.   He  analyzed  656  juvenile  picture-books 
and  easy  readers  designed  for  children  aged  3  through  9,  to  determine 
the  presence  of  older  characters  and  their  occupational  roles, 
behaviors,  and  physical  and  personality  descriptors.   He  found  that 
older  characters  were  more  prevalent  in  books  published  since  1967  ; 
however,  their  numbers  are  disproportionately  small.   Of  656  books 
examined,  108  or  16.46%  included  older  characters.   Although  there 
are  approximately  100  females  for  every  69  males  over  65,  55.17% 
of  the  characters  portrayed  in  the  books  were  male,  and  there  was 
a  significant  underrepresentation  of  minority  aged.   Only  3.96% 
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of  the  main  characters  were  older  people.   Ir/hile  the  older  characters 
were  rarely  portrayed  in  a  blatantly  negative  manner,  they  usually 
were  supportive  rather  than  initiative,  were  undeveloped  and 
somewhat  reticent  as  characters,  and  were  seldom  shown  as  competent, 
problem-solving,  or  emotional. 

In  a  study  of  the  portrayal  of  older  people  in  100  children's 
picture-books  published  between  1950  and  1974,  Barnum  (1977b) 
found  that  the  aged  represented  a  smaller  proportion  of  characters 
in  books  than  their  actual  occurrence  in  the  population.   "The 
elderly  constitute  only  3.3%  of  the  main  characters,  3.3%  of  all 
characters,  and  appear  in  only  5.3%  of  the  illustrations"  (p.  302). 
It  was  discovered  that  older  characters  were  more  passive,  less 
healthy,  and  less  self-reliant  than  other  adults;  that  their  social 
lives  were  limited;  and  that  they  had  jobs  that  did  not  require 
mental  activity.   Older  characters  were  often  portrayed  as  almost 
unfailingly  pleasant,  a  false  image  that  can  imply  a  lack  of 
humanness  and  an  impaired  range  of  realistic  emotions.   Barnum 
contended  that  the  literature  children  read  helped  educate  them  "to 
the  belief  that  old  people  are  unimportant  and  that  old  age  is  not 
an  enjoyable  time  of  life"  (p.  305). 

Storey  (1979)  taught  a  unit  on  ageism  to  a  fifth  grade  class 
once  a  week  for  5  weeks.   During  the  unit  children  explored  their 
attitudes  and  perceptions  of  old  age,  developed  questions  for 
interviews  with  old  persons,  and  interviewed  an  older  woman.   As 
an  integral  part  of  the  unit,  Storey  asked  students  to  read  books 
with  elderly  characters  and  describe  the  way  the  characters  were 
presented.   Students  reported  that  the  elders  in  the  stories  did 
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not  work,  have  fun,  or  do  anything  exciting.   They  found  the  older 
characters  to  be  mean,  unfair,  crabby,  overly  tidy,  fussy,  sad, 
lonely,  and  bored.   In  addition,  students  discovered  that  the 
grandparents  in  the  books  looked  older  than  their  own. 

Blue  (1978)  examined  125  realistic  fiction  books  published  in 
the  United  States  between  1945  and  1975.   Each  book  contained  at 
least  one  aging  character.   Blue  defined  an  aging  person  as  any 
person  who  was  at  least  old  enough  to  be  a  grandparent  of  the  child 
for  whom  the  books  were  written.   Unlike  Ansello  (1977b)  and 
Barnum  (1977b),  Blue  found  these  books  more  demographically 
representative,  as  58%  of  the  characters  were  female,  and  42%  of  the 
characters  were  male.   It  was  concluded  that  character  development 
was  generally  multidimensional,  and  that  negative  stereotypes  were 
nonexistent.   The  results  of  Blue's  analysis  were  consistent  with 
the  general  findings  reported  by  Seltzer  and  Atchley  (1971).   Blue's 
conclusions,  however,  appeared  to  be  less  consistent  with  the  studies 
of  Ansello,  Barnum,  and  Peterson  and  Eden  (1977),  who  stated  that 
older  persons  were  underdeveloped  and  peripheral  to  story  involvement. 
In  reviewing  Blue's  study  in  relation  to  those  previously  reviewed, 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  she  analyzed  books  known  initially 
to  include  an  aging  character. 

Hurst  (1981)  examined  20  Caldecott  Medal  books  published 
from  1958  through  1978  and  20  other  children's  books  published 
from  1958  through  1978  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  sexist, 
ageist,  and  racist  stereotypes  were  presented.   He  found  that  the 
elderly  were  underrepresented  as  a  proportion  of  all  characters. 
Their  image  was  sad  and  often  limited;  none  were  married,  none  were 
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grandparents,  and  few  held  jobs.   Almost  half  (48%)  of  the  descriptions 
of  an  older  character  used  the  adjective  old.   The  remainder  of  the 
adjectives  used  to  characterize  elders  included  such  words  as  lonely, 
small,  little,  funny,  grumpy,  poor,  and  weak.   These  images  and 
role  models  tended  to  create  and  reinforce  stereotypes  of  the  aged 
in  America,  thus  strongly  reinforcing  and  communicating  ageism. 

Vraney  and  Barrett  (1981)  investigated  young  people's  fiction 
to  explore  how  the  unmarried  state  influenced  the  depiction  of  older 
characters.   Of  the  131  books  examined,  64  contained  80  older 
characters  for  analysis.   Older  characters  met  at  least  one  of  the 
following  criteria:   (a)  descriptions  of  aging,  (b)  social  position 
characteristics  of  aging,  (c)  illustrations  of  physical  signs  of 
aging,  (d)  actual  age  stated  (over  40),  and  (e)  historical  information 
implying  aging.   "Neither  marital  status  nor  gender  influenced  the 
treatment  of  older  characters  in  this  sample  as  long  as  they  were 
cast  in  unexciting  roles,  to  which  the  majority  of  the  characters 
were  relegated"  (p.  492).   The  conclusion  that  older  characters  were 
bland,  dull,  and  not  very  interesting  can  lend  support  to  other 
findings  in  similar  studies  (Ansello,  1977b;  Barnum,  1977b;  Hurst, 
1981;  Peterson  &  Karnes,  1976). 

In  each  of  the  nine  studies  reviewed,  researchers  utilized 
children's  and  adolescents'  books  as  data  sources  to  evaluate  the 
images  of  the  elderly  that  were  presented.   "Many  authors  and 
illustrators  of  children's  books  seem  to  be  portraying  outdated, 
distorted  and  often  inaccurate  impressions  of  older  people"  (Storey, 
1977,  pp.  528,  529).   Barnum  (1977b)  found  that  in  children's  books 
the  aged  play  insignificant  roles,  and  that  the  roles  and  activities 
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they  do  engage  in  do  not  require  mental  agility.   They  are  presented 

as  "limited,  incapable,  and  sometimes  to  be  pitied"  (Ansello,  1977b, 

p.  256).   Older  characters  found  in  the  Caldecott  and  Newberry 

award-winning  books  did  not  deal  with  everyday  problems  of  life, 

especially  medical  and  financial  problems  usual  to  old  age  (Hurst, 

1981;  Peterson  &  Karnes,  1976).   As  Vraney  and  Barrett  (1981) 

explained : 

Although  little  of  the  children's  literature  presents  older 
people  in  a  mean  or  viscious  light,  the  impression  left  with 
young  readers  is  that  old  age  is  a  dull  time  of  life,  that 
one  is  restricted  in  activities  and  dependent  upon  family 
members  for  happiness.   (p.  488) 

The  Portrayal  of  the  Aged  in  Basal  Readers 

Children's  textbooks  represent  a  kind  of  literature  that 
is  of  special  importance  because  such  texts  are  required 
reading  for  every  child,  and  as  "school  books"  and  part 
of  the  curriculum  a  high  degree  of  legitimacy  and  authority 
is  attributed  to  them.   (Wass  et  al.,  1981,  p.  357) 

Basal  readers  are  used  by  80  to  95%  of  all  students  in  the 

United  States  in  grades  1  through  6  (Serra  &  Lamb,  1984).   Basal 

texts  are  written  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  reading  and  are, 

thereby,  intentional  socialization  materials  for  this  skill.   The 

readers,  however,  contain  content  that  will  influence  the  child's 

intellectual  development  and  will  present  a  view  of  the  world  and 

society  (Robin,  1977).   The  manner  is  which  children's  basal  readers 

portray  older  persons  will  affect  the  students'  attitudes  toward  the 

aged  and  toward  acceptance  of  their  own  aging  (Fillmer  &  Meadows, 

1986). 

In  an  extensive  analysis  of  children's  textbooks,  Robin  (1977) 

compared  two  samples  of  basal  readers.   The  readers  (published  by 

American  Book  in  1967,  Ginn  in  1968,  and  Scott,  Foresman  in  1968)  were 
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compared  with  the  Macmillan  Reading  program  published  in  1975. 
Robin  determined  that  11%  of  the  stories  in  the  earlier  books  and 
13%  of  the  stories  in  the  later  books  contained  old  characters. 
However,  older  characters  made  up  5.6%  of  the  total  character 
population  in  both  sets  of  readers.   Older  characters  in  earlier 
and  later  books  were  depicted  positively;  in  comparison  with  other 
characters, their  activities  were  similarly  treated.   Although  older 
characters  were  portrayed  generally  positively,  illustratively  and 
verbally,  the  vividness  of  presentation  was  questioned.   Robin 
concluded  that  "many  of  the  older  characters  may  well  be  perceived 
as  dull"  (p.  290). 

Ribovich  and  Deay  (1979)  analyzed  six  basal  reading  series 
published  between  1976  and  1978,  to  study  images  of  the  elderly. 
They  noted  that  16%  of  the  1,600  stories  contained  older  people  and 
that  6%  presented  an  elderly  person  in  a  central  role.   The  old  people 
in  the  basals  were  found  to  be  presented  as  basically  positive,  with 
central  older  characters  generally  being  healthy,  active,  meaningfully 
engaged,  and  successful.   However,  stereotyping  existed  in  the  physical 
characteristics  found  in  illustrations,  the  types  of  jobs  old 
people  had  were  limited,  and  women  and  minority  groups  were 
inadequately  represented. 

Kingston  and  Drotter  (1981)  examined  six  basal  reading  series 
to  determine  how  the  aged  were  portrayed.   Publishers  were  Ginn; 
Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich ,  Harper  and  Row,  D.C.  Heath,  Macmillan 
and  Company,  and  Scott,  Foresman.   The  authors  developed  an 
adjective  checklist  to  identify  common  descriptors  of  the  elderly. 
In  addition,  notations  were  made  regarding  gender,  age,  occupation. 
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characterization,  and  significance  of  role  in  the  story.   A  total 
of  188  older  characters  were  depicted  in  the  basal  readers.   While 
a  majority  of  the  older  characters  were  depicted  positively,  only 
a  few  possessed  personal  attributes  that  were  fully  developed. 
Therefore,  it  was  concluded  that  basal  readers  fail  to  adequately 
portray  older  men  and  women  in  a  realistic  nonstereotypic  manner. 

In  1984,  Serra  and  Lamb  analyzed  four  basal  series  used  in 
grades  1  through  6  to  detect  ageist  stereotypes.   The  series  were 
published  by  Ginn  in  1982,  Houghton  Mifflin  in  1983,  Heath  in  1983, 
and  Scott,  Foresman  in  1982.   Out  of  the  1,036  stories  in  the  four 
series,  only  6.8%  included  elderly  characters.   Clearly,  the  four 
basal  series  underrepresented  the  elderly  population.   Most  of  the 
stories  that  included  an  older  person  described  relationships  with 
older  relatives.   Grandparents  were  often  shown  treating  their 
grandchildren  to  special  presents  and  surprises.   In  the  case  of 
a  nonfamily  relationship,  the  older  person  was  shown  interacting 
with  a  special  friend  or  helper.   It  was  concluded  that  negative 
stereotypes  were  not  prevalent  in  basal  stories.   Nevertheless, 
the  authors  suggested  that  more  stories  were  needed  that  dealt 
with  elderly  people  who  participate  in  social  activites,  who 
break  sex-related  stereotypes,  and  who  express  deeper  personal 
emotions . 

Fillmer  and  Meadows  (1986)  developed  a  detailed  checklist  to 
be  used  to  examine  the  treatment  of  older  people  in  five  sets  of 
basal  readers.   The  basal  series  analyzed  were  published  by 
Macmillan  in  1975,  Allyn  and  Bacon  in  1978,  Ginn  in  1982,  Heath  in  1983, 
and  Scott,  Foresman  in  1978.   All  basals  from  primer  through  sixth 
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grade  were  scrutinized,  and  older  persons  who  were  depicted  in 
the  text,  the  illustrations,  or  the  text  and  illustrations  were 
included  in  the  study.   A  total  of  553  older  characters  appeared 
in  stories  and/or  pictures  of  the  five  reading  series.   Older  male 
characters  comprised  64%  of  all  older  characters;  older  females 
appeared  36%  of  the  time.   Occupational  status  for  45%  of  the  older 
characters  was  indeterminate.   Older  persons  were  depicted  as 
healthy,  active,  and  pleasant  individuals  who  were  free  of  negative 
stereotypes. 

Meadows  (1986)  analyzed  basal  readers  of  the  1960s  and  the 
1980s  to  evaluate  the  way  older  characters  were  presented  in  the 
texts.   A  total  of  77  basal  readers  used  in  grades  1  through  6 
were  analyzed — 36  textbooks  were  included  in  the  five  sets  of 
readers  of  the  1960s  and  41  textbooks  comprised  five  sets  of 
basal  readers  of  the  1980s.   In  all,  1,067  stories  were  examined. 
The  results  of  the  content  analysis  showed  that  older  adults  were 
not  victims  of  discrimination  in  either  the  readers  of  the  1960s 
or  the  readers  of  the  1980s.   It  was  found  that  older  characters 
were  underrepresented  in  relation  to  their  actual  proportion  in 
the  population,  but  no  significant  prejudicial  or  unfavorable 
characterizations  were  observed. 

Since  1977,  six  studies  have  been  conducted  to  determine  how 
the  aged  were  portrayed  in  elementary  readers  (Fillmer  &  Meadows, 
1986;  Kingston  &  Drotter,  1981;  Meadows,  1986;  Ribovich  &  Deay, 
1979;  Robin,  1977;  Serra  &  Lamb,  1984).   The  results  of  each  study 
indicated  that  older  characters  were  underrepresented  in  the 
readers   and  that  a  disproportionate  number  of  older  males  appeared 
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in  the  stories.   Most  of  the  stories  depicted  the  aged  in  a 
positive  manner.   The  most  common  descriptions  showed  the  aged 
as  hardworking,  kind,  and  affectionate. 

Although  older  characters  were  depicted  in  a  favorable  manner, 
they  were  generally  presented  in  unrealistic  settings.   There  were 
few  divorced,  widowed,  or  retired  older  characters  presented  in 
basal  readers.   Researchers  reported  that  they  found  little  evidence 
of  the  complexity  of  life  for  older  characters  and  few  examples  of 
real  involvement.   Older  persons  tended  to  be  dull  and  bland  story 
members  whose  personal  attributes  were  not  fully  developed.   Even 
though  the  researchers  found  few  blatant  negative  stereotypes  of 
older  people  in  children's  basal  readers,  the  cumulative  effect  of 
these  stories  was  disparaging.   Elementary  school  children  are 
required  to  read  these  texts;  therefore,  the  accurate  and  realistic 
portrayal  of  the  aged  must  be  emphasized. 
The  Portrayal  of  the  Aged  in  Magazines 

Precedence  for  the  use  of  periodical  literature  as  source 
material  was  found  in  the  research  of  Albrecht  (1956),  Berelson 
and  Salter  (1946),  Inglis  (1938),  and  Martel  (1968).   The  material 
found  in  periodical  literature  is  believed  to  "mirror  certain 
typical  American  attitudes  and  ideas"  (Inglis,  1938,  p.  531). 

Norvell  (1966)  and  Western  (1979)  studied  the  periodical 
reading  habits  of  elementary  school  age  children.   Results  from 
both  studies  indicated  that 

1.   Reading  magazines  was  popular  at  all  age  levels  beginning 
with  the  primary  grades. 
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2.  Aside  from  television,  periodicals  were  for  the  vast 
majority,  the  principal  sources  of  information  about  the  world. 

3.  Following  school  days,  periodicals  provided  the  most 
important  means  of  lifetime  education  for  American  citizens. 

4.  There  were  important  values  in  periodicals  of  which  the 
majority  of  readers  were  unaware. 

Millions  of  copies  of  magazines  are  published  each  year  in 
the  United  States.   "It  is  quite  likely  that  every  one  of  the 
millions  of  copies  purchased  will  be  passed  on  from  reader  to 
reader  among  a  small  group  of  friends  and  acquaintances"  (Kline, 
1980,  p.  285).   In  addition,  those  copies  exhibited  in  libraries 
or  lying  in  waiting  rooms  are  very  likely  to  be  read  by  many  people. 

Several  researchers  have  investigated  the  presence  of  older 
persons  in  magazine  advertisements  (Gantz,  Gartenberg,  &  Rainbow, 
1980;  Hollenshead  &  Ingersoll,  1982).   Other  researchers  have 
examined  the  portrayal  of  adults  and  older  people  in  adult 
periodical  literature  (Martel,  1968;  Schuerman  et  al.,  1977). 
The  present  study  endeavored  to  examine  the  roles  and  numbers  of 
older  characters  in  recent  children's  periodical  literature. 

Gantz  et  al.  (1980)  analyzed  every  1977  issue  of  People, 
Reader's  Digest,  Time,  Sports  Illustrated,  Ladies  Home  Journal, 
Playboy,  and  Ms.  magazines  to  determine  how  the  elderly  were 
portrayed  in  advertisements.   A  total  of  6,785  advertisements 
containing  people  were  coded.   Of  those,  5.9%  included  at  least 
one  older  person.   Of  a  total  of  17,838  people  found  in  the 
advertisements,  551  (3.1%)  were  elderly.   Less  than  1  in  30  people 
in  magazine  advertisements  were  older  people. 
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Hollenshead  and  Ingersoll  (1982)  examined  images  of  aging 
women  as  depicted  in  advertisements  from  three  periodicals  during 
a  10-year  period.   Issues  selected  at  random  from  Time,  Good 
Housekeeping,  and  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
(JAMA)  were  examined  for  the  years  of  1967  and  1977.   "Perhaps 
the  most  significant  finding  of  the  study  was  the  minimal  attention 
accorded  to  older  women"  (p.  37).   Of  3,482  advertisements,  0.86% 
or  30  depicted  an  older  woman. 

In  order  to  determine  the  effects  of  print  stereotypes  on  the 
elderly,  Kvasnicka,  Beymer,  and  Perloff  (1982)  analyzed  the  portrayal 
of  the  elderly  in  magazines  older  people  actually  read.   The  first 
set  of  magazines  were  those  that  had  the  highest  readership  of 
persons  over  65.   They  were  Better  Homes  and  Gardens,  McCalls, 
Reader's  Digest,  and  T.V.  Guide.   The  second  set  consisted  of 
specialized  magazines  that  were  written  for  an  older  audience. 
Those  magazines  were  Fifty  Plus,  Modern  Maturity,  Retirement  Life, 
and  Retirement  Living.   Every  1980  issue  of  each  magazine  was 
coded.   Within  each  issue,  every  advertisement  containing  people 
was  analyzed. 

Of  the  2,108  advertisements  from  the  national  magazines, 
168  or  8%  contained  an  older  person.   Altogether,  4.1%  or  217  of 
the  people  in  the  advertisements  were  elderly.   Older  people 
appeared  in  77.2%  or  561  or  the  727  specialized  magazine 
advertisements.   A  total  of  72.5%  or  1,374  of  the  1,894  people  in 
the  specialized  magazine  advertisements  were  elderly. 

It  can  be  concluded  from  the  three  studies  reviewed 
(Gantz  et  al.,  1980;  Hollenshead  &  Ingersoll,  1982;  Kvasnicka  et  al.. 
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1982)  that  the  elderly  received  low  billing  in  national  magazine 
advertisements.   Older  women  especially  were  underrepresented. 
Hollenshead  and  Ingersoll  have  suggested  that  the  invisibility  of 
women  in  print  advertisements  implied  that  they  were  worthless. 
The  highest  percentage  of  advertisements  in  these  magazines  were 
concerned  with  travel,  food  products,  self-care  products,  and  an 
easy  chair  lift  product.   Kvasnicka  et  al.  concluded  that  the 
portrayal  of  older  persons  in  national  magazine  advertisements 
were  unidimensional.   As  a  result,  these  portrayals  may  reinforce 
stereotypic  images  of  elders  as  inactive,  dazed,  and  dull  persons 
who  rely  on  easy  lift  chairs  to  propel  them  into  life. 

Martel  (1968)  examined  magazine  fiction  to  assess  sociological 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  American  society  from  1890  to  1955. 
Samples  of  fiction  were  analyzed  from  selected  volumes  of  the 
American,  Cosmopolitan,  Ladies  Home  Journal,  and  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  published  from  1890  to  1955.   He  reported  a  decline 
in  social  distance  between  children  and  parents  from  1890  to 
1955  and  more  but  unreciprocated  affection  toward  children. 
The  prime  of  life  was  increasingly  characterized  as  the  early 
years  of  adulthood  rather  than  the  later  more  mature  years. 
Older  women  tended  to  be  confronted  with  a  complete  loss  of  role 
and  status.   However,  age  for  both  men  and  women  "changes  its 
meaning  from  the  connotation  of  experience,  wisdom  and  seasoning 
to  those  of  past  the  prime,  partly  out  of  it,  and  perhaps  to  some 
degree  of  being  not  with  it"  (p.  56).   He  concluded  that  fewer 
elderly  characters  were  portrayed  in  the  more  recent  portion  of 
the  sample  than  in  the  earlier  years  and  that  the  ones  shovm  were 
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experiencing  symbolic  abandonment,  reduced  roles,  and  exclusion 
from  the  mainstream  of  life. 

Schuerman  et  al.  (1977)  surveyed  the  fiction  in  nine  women's 
periodicals  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  extensive  readership 
and  their  availability  to  broad  sections  of  the  adult  female 
population.   They  were  Cosmopolitan,  Family  Circle,  Good  Housekeeping, 
Ladies  Home  Journal,  Mademoiselle,  McCalls,  Ms. ,  Redbook,  and  Women ' s 
Day.   All  of  the  fiction  stories  in  the  1975  issues  of  these  magazines 
were  reviewed  and  coded. 

Results  indicated  that  of  the  3,780  total  characters  in  the 
stories,  354  or  9.A%  were  classified  as  older.   Of  the  902  major 
characters,  13.4%  were  classified  as  older,  while  of  the  2,878 
minor  characters  8.5%  were  older.   Consequently,  older  characters 
were  found  playing  major  roles  proportionately  more  often  than 
minor  roles. 

Martel  (1968)  concluded  that  portrayals  of  older  people  in 
adult  periodical  fiction  deteriorated  over  the  65-year  period 
from  1890  to  1955,  with  older  people  suffering  innumerable  lossess. 
Schuerman  et  al.  (1977)  found  that  older  people  were  appropriately 
and  positively  represented  in  1975  women's  periodical  fiction. 
These  differences  in  outcome  may  be  explained  by  the  samples  used 
and  the  methodologies  employed  in  the  two  studies.   However, 
Schuerman  et  al.  contended  that  while  the  fictional  picture  they 
reported  was  not  overtly  negative,  it  was  an  incomplete,  unauthentic 
portrayal.   "What  is  needed  is  a  model  of  aging  that  accurately 
represents  the  complexity  of  the  older  person's  life  in  contemporary 
society  .  .  .  descriptions  of  advantages  and  pleasures  associated 
with  growing  old  as  well  as  dealing  with  problems  of  aging"  (p.  347). 
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Content  Analysis 

Content  analysis  provides  a  precise  method  of  describing  the 
contents  of  any  type  of  communication — newspapers,  television, 
textbooks,  and  magazines.   The  operations  of  content  analysis 
consist  of  classifying  the  signs  or  symbols  occurring  in  a 
communication  into  a  set  of  appropriate  categories.   The  results 
state  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  signs  and  symbols  for  each 
category  in  the  classification  scheme  (Laswell  &  Leites,  1965). 
In  most  content  analyses  that  dealt  with  aging,  the  total  number 
of  old  people,  the  positive  or  negative  characteristics  of  their 
activities,  and  the  importance  of  their  roles  were  presented 
(Peterson  &  Karnes,  1976). 

Berelson  (1952)  referred  to  content  analysis  as  a  research 
technique  used  for  the  objective,  systematic,  and  quantitative 
description  of  the  manifest  content  of  communication.   Similarly, 
Festinger  and  Katz  (1953)  defined  content  analysis  as  "the  objective, 
systematic,  and  quantitative  description  of  any  symbolic  behavior" 
(p.  424) .   Both  definitions  of  content  analysis  revealed  agreement 
on  the  requirements  of  objectivity,  system,  and  generality. 
Objectivity  stipulates  that  each  step  in  the  research  process  proceed 
on  the  basis  of  explicitly  formulated  rules  and  procedures.   Systematic 
implies  that  the  exclusion  or  inclusion  of  content  or  categories  be 
done  according  to  consistently  applied  rules.   Generality  requires 
that  the  findings  have  theoretical  relevance.   The  requirements  of 
objectivity,  system,  and  generality  are  not  unique  to  content 
analysis;  they  are  necessary  conditions  for  all  scientific  inquiry 
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(Holsti,  1969).   Therefore,  content  analysis  is  the  application  of 
scientific  methods  to  documentary  evidence. 

Documentary  analysis  or  content  analysis  has  been  used  to 
identify  potential  sources  of  negative  attitudes  and  stereotypes 
the  general  public  is  said  to  hold  toward  aging  and  the  aged 
(Ansello,  1976a;  Ary,  Jacobs,  &  Razavieh,  1972;  Blue,  1978). 
Berelson  (1952)  developed  the  most  detailed  summary  of  the  many 
uses  of  content  analysis.   He  listed  a  total  of  17  uses,  2  of 
which  were  directly  related  to  the  current  study:   (a)  to  construct 
and  apply  communication  standards   and  (b)  to  reflect  attitudes, 
interest,  and  values  of  population  groups. 

The  first  use  of  content  analysis,  that  of  constructing  and 
applying  communication  standards,  evaluates  the  social  contributions 
of  the  media  by  comparing  actual  performance  against  some  standard. 
For  example,  in  the  analysis  of  majority  and  minority  Americans  in 
magazine  fiction  (Berelson  &  Salter,  1946),  comparisons  were  made 
between  "The  Americans"  and  "The  Others."   This  type  of  comparison 
was  made  on  the  basis  of  certain  internal  characteristics  of  the 
same  body  of  content.   However,  comparisons  can  also  be  made  against 
an  outside  non-content  standard.   Berelson  and  Salter,  in  their 
assessment  of  ethnic  groups  in  magazine  fiction,  further  compared 
the  distribution  of  fictional  characters  with  the  distribution  of 
the  actual  population. 

The  second  use  of  content  analysis,  that  of  reflecting 
attitudes,  interests,  and  values  of  population  groups,  can  be 
found  in  studies  of  the  content  of  mass  media,  where  it  has  been 
assumed  that  the  media  both  project  and  reflect  cultural  mores. 
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Hart  (1933)  examined  the  content  of  popular  American  magazines 
published  from  1900  to  1930  to  identify  changing  social  attitudes 
and  interests.   He  found  evidence  for  a  decline  in  the  status  of 
religion  and  an  increase  in  the  toleration  of  sexual  freedom  during 
this  period.   Such  trends  in  the  treatment  of  religion  and  sexual 
toleration  reflect  societal  attitudes  of  that  period  of  time. 

Content  analysis  is  a  type  of  descriptive  study  designed  to 
obtain  information  concerned  with  the  current  status  of  phenomena. 
This  type  of  research  is  directed  toward  determining  the  nature  of 
the  situation  as  it  exists  at  the  time  of  the  study.   The  aim  of 
this  investigation  was  to  describe  "what  exists"  with  respect  to 
the  depiction  of  older  characters  in  1985  issues  of  children's 
magazines . 

Summary 

The  older  population  is  growing  faster  than  the  rest  of  the 
population  in  the  United  States.   It  is  anticipated  that  both 
proportionally  and  numerically  the  aging  and  the  aged  statistical 
groups  will  rapidly  increase  in  size  during  the  next  two  decades 
and  beyond  (Rubin,  1982).   Unfortunately,  the  age  segregation  found 
in  American  society  has  restricted  children's  opportunities  to  know 
older  people  firsthand.   Therefore,  literature  and  the  media  have 
an  extraordinary  potential  to  influence  people's  attitudes  about 
aging  and  the  aged.   For  many  people,  children  in  particular, 
exposure  to  aging  and  the  elderly  through  the  mass  media  is  likely 
to  be  more  frequent  than  in  real  life  (Kubey,  1980). 

The  studies  of  attitudes  toward  the  aged  cited  in  this  review 
showed  that  both  children  and  adults  in  our  society  have  stereotypic 
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ideas  and  misunderstandir gs  as  well  as  negati^'e  or  ambivalent 
attitudes  toward  aging.   The  stereotypic  notions  were  not  formed 
from  personal  experience,  but  from  information  presented  by  the 
surrounding  culture  (Peterson  &  Eden,  1977).   It  was  concluded 
that  adults  and  children  in  our  society  learn  about  old  age  through 
indirect  means.   "In  the  absence  of  high  levels  of  interpersonal 
contact,  the  burden  of  information  dissemination  falls  upon  the 
media"  (Hess,  1974,  p.  83). 

In  the  studies  reviewed,  researchers  attempted  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  coverage  afforded  the  elderly  in  various  forms  of  the  media. 
Blatant  ageism  did  not  seem  to  be  apparent.   In  other  words,  older 
persons  in  the  media  were  not  consciously  discriminated  against. 
However,  the  cumulative  impression  of  the  older  character  that  can 
be  derived  from  these  content  analyses  was  one  of  a  relatively 
unimportant,  unexciting,  and  unimaginative  entity.   The  problems 
which  face  real  older  people  were  not  acknowledged  or  struggled  with 
in  the  media.   In  general,  the  media  and  literature  tended  to  support 
the  youth  culture  with  the  emphasis  on  physical  activity,  beauty,  and 
strength. 

In  this  chapter  the  author  has  reviewed  the  literature  on  the 
proportion  of  older  persons  in  the  American  population,  the  development 
of  stereotypes  and  attitudes  toward  the  aged,  the  consequences  of 
ageism,  the  depiction  of  the  aged  in  various  forms  of  the  media, 
and  the  role  of  content  analysis  in  studying  material  that  both 
reflects  and  projects  cultural  patterns.   The  present  research 
project  was  intended  to  investigate  the  way  older  characters  were 
portrayed  in  11  randomly  selected  children's  magazines  published 
in  1985. 


CHAPTER  III 
RESEARCH  DESIGN  AND  PROCEDURES 


The  information  in  Chapters  One  and  Two  indicated  a  need  for 
a  content  analytic  investigation  in  order  to  reveal  the  ways  older 
characters  are  depicted  in  children's  periodical  literature.   The 
goal  of  content  analysis  research  is  to  present  an  objective  and 
systematic  description  of  the  attributes  of  communication  (Holsti, 
1969).   Budd,  Thorp,  and  Donohew  (1967)  described  content  analysis 
as  a  systematic  technique  for  analyzing  and  observing  the  communication 
behavior  of  selected  communicators.   The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to 
perform  a  content  analysis  to  investigate  the  portrayal  of  old  age 
and  the  numbers  and  roles  of  old  characters  in  recent  children's 
magazines.   In  consonance  with  this  purpose,  the  methodology 
described  in  this  chapter  was  selected  because  it  provided  the  most 
researchable  means  to  examine  the  problem  under  investigation.   This 
chapter  presents  the  description  of  the  methodology  as  seven  constituent 
elements  which  include  the  research  questions,  the  sample,  the  design 
and  statistical  analysis,  the  coding  processes,  the  validation  of 
the  checklist,  the  procedures  for  the  determination  of  reliability, 
and  the  procedures  for  the  collection  and  treatment  of  the  data. 
Research  Questions 

Descriptive  research,  in  general,  is  not  directed  toward 
hypothesis  testing  (Ary  et  al.,  1972).   Because  there  is  no 
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administration  or  control  of  a  treatment  as  in  experimental  research, 
the  current  investigation  employed  a  question  approach  as  a  framework 
for  collection  of  data.   The  present  research  sought  to  analyze  how 
older  characters  were  portrayed  in  11  children's  magazine  titles 
published  in  1985.   The  researcher  posed  four  research  questions  to 
investigate  the  extent  of  ageist  stereotypes  found  in  children's 
periodical  literature.   These  questions  were  secured  partly  from 
introspection  on  the  part  of  the  investigator  and  partly  from 
reviewing  previous  studies  of  the  depiction  of  older  characters  in 
various  forms  of  media.   The  questions  asked  were  as  follows: 

1.  Do  the  magazines  present  an  accurate  demographic  representation 
of  older  persons  in  American  society? 

2.  Do  children's  magazines  expose  children  to  the  multiplicity 
of  traits  that  older  persons  possess? 

3.  Is  the  role  of  the  older  character  in  the  narrative  unit 
fully  developed  through  story  involvement? 

4.  Are  old  characters  portrayed  positively,  negatively,  or 
neutrally  in  the  text  and/or  illustrations  found  in  narrative  units 
in  children's  magazines? 

Sample 
Berelson  (1952)  and  Budd  et  al.  (1967)  identified  three  types 
of  sampling  decisions  that  confront  researchers  conducting  content 
analysis  studies.   There  are  three  universes  from  which  samples 
can  be  drawn  and  the  sampling  procedures  involved  can  differ  with 
each  universe.   First  there  is  the  problem  of  sampling  titles 
(magazines) ,  then  there  is  the  problem  of  sampling  Issues  or  dates 
of  the  titles,  and  finally,  there  is  the  problem  of  sampling  the 
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relevant  content  (narrative  unit)  within  the  specific  issues  of 

specific  titles. 

Titles 

The  first  step  in  sampling  titles  was  to  generate  a  list  of 
all  children's  magazines  published  in  1985  in  the  United  States. 
Ulrich's  International  Periodicals  Directory,  Twenty-fourth  Edition, 
J_985,  distributed  by  R.R.  Bowker  Company,  and  the  Children's 
Magazine  List,  distributed  by  the  Educational  Press  Association  of 
America,  were  consulted  and  a  list  of  82  magazines  was  made.   All 
weekly  newspapers  such  as  Weekly  Reader  and  Scholastic  News  were 
excluded  from  the  list  because  of  their  tabloid  format. 

It  was  then  decided  that  from  this  population  of  82  magazines, 
those  20  with  the  largest  circulations  would  be  considered  for 
further  study.   This  type  of  decision  in  which  a  sample  is  drawn 
based  upon  a  criterion  deemed  important  for  the  purpose  of  the  study 
is  referred  to  as  purposive  sampling  (Holsti,  1969).   Magazines  with 
large  circulation  sizes  were  considered  useful  for  research  purposes 
because  of  their  high  visibility  and  larger  readerships.   Magazines 
that  have  large  circulations  are  found  more  often  in  schools, 
libraries,  homes,  and  doctors'  waiting  rooms  where  children  are 
more  likely  to  read  them. 

The  82  children's  magazines  were  listed  in  decending  order  of 
circulation.   The  investigator  telephoned  the  editor  of  each 
magazine  in  the  top  20  circulation  group  and  informed  him  or  her 
of  the  purpose  of  this  investigation  and  requested  them  to  send 
copies  of  their  1985  magazines  if  they  desired  to  have  them  included 
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in  the  investigation.   All  editors  agreed  to  send  available  1985 
issues  of  their  magazines  to  the  investigator  free  of  charge.   The 
investigator  sent  personal  letters  to  each  of  the  editors  thanking 
them  for  their  cooperation  with  and  interest  in  educational  research. 

Ary  et  al.  (1973)  have  suggested  that  10  to  20%  of  the  accessible 
population  be  selected  for  the  sample  when  descriptive  research  is 
conducted.   With  a  population  of  82  magazines,  a  sample  of  11 
periodicals  constituted  an  acceptable  sample  size.   Next,  by  using 
the  table  of  random  numbers  a  sample  of  11  magazines  was  drawn  from 
the  top  20  circulation  group  to  supply  the  data  for  analysis.   Each 
magazine  in  the  resultant  sample  is  described  below: 

1.  Boy's  Life  is  published  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  is 
suitable  for  children  ages  8  through  15,  inclusive.   The  reported  1985 
circulation  was  1,500,000.   Each  year  12  issues  were  published.   The 
first  issue  was  published  in  1911.   The  length  of  the  magazine  per 
issue  ranged  from  68  to  92  pages  (R.R.  Bowker  Company,  1985). 

2.  Children's  Digest  is  published  by  Children's  Better  Health 
Institute  Benjamin  Franklin  Literary  and  Medical  Society  and  is 
appropriate  for  children  ages  8  through  10  years  old.   The  circulation 
was  300,000.   Each  year  eight  issues  were  published.   The  first 
magazine  was  published  in  1950.   The  average  number  of  pages  per 
issue  was  48  (R.R.  Bowker  Company,  1985). 

3.  Children's  Playmate  is  suitable  for  children  ages  5  through 
7.   It  is  published  by  Children's  Better  Health  Institute  Benjamin 
Franklin  Literary  and  Medical  Society.   The  circulation  was  290,000. 
The  first  issue  was  published  in  1929.   Each  year  eight  issues, 
approximately  48  pages  in  length,  were  published  (R.R,  Bowker 
Company,  1985). 
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4.  Cricket  is  published  by  Open  Court  Publishing  Company  and 
is  appropriate  for  children  ages  6  through  12.   The  circulation  was 
123,000.   Each  year,  12  issues  were  published.   The  first  issue  was 
published  in  1973.   Each  magazine  was  comprised  of  approximately  64 
pages  (R.R.  Bowker  Company,  1985). 

5.  Dynamite  is  published  by  Scholastic  Magazines  and  has  a 
circulation  of  600,000.   The  magazine  is  suitable  for  children  ages 
8  through  12.   Each  year  six  issues  were  published.   The  first  issue 
was  published  in  1974  (R.R.  Bowker  Company,  1985). 

6.  Highlights  for  Children  is  published  by  Highlights  for 
Children,  Incorporated.   The  circulation  was  1,800,000.   The 
magazine  is  suitable  for  children  ages  2  through  12.   The  magazine 
has  been  published  since  1946  and  11  issues  were  published  a  year. 

The  average  number  of  pages  per  issue  was  42  (R.R.  Bowker  Company,  1985) 

7.  Humpty  Dumpty  is  published  by  Children's  Better  Health 
Institute  Benjamin  Franklin  Literary  and  Medical  Society.   The 
magazine  is  written  for  children  ages  4  through  6.   Each  year  eight 
issues  of  Humpty  Dumpty  were  published,  with  an  average  of  48  pages  per 
issue.   Circulation  was  587,000  (R.R.  Bowker  Company,  1985). 

8.  Jack  and  Jill  is  suitable  for  children  ages  6  through  8. 
It  is  published  by  Children's  Better  Health  Institute  Benjamin 
Franklin  Literary  and  Medical  Society.   Each  year  eight  issues  were 
published.   The  first  Jack  and  Jill  was  published  in  1938.   Circulation 
size  was  500,000.   The  average  number  of  pages  per  issues  was  48 

(R.R.  Bowker  Company,  1985). 

9.  Muppet  Magazine  has  been  published  since  1982  and  has  a 
circulation  of  500,000.   It  is  published  by  Telepictures  Publications 
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and  is  suitable  for  children  ages  7  through  13.   Four  issues  were 
published  each  year.   The  magazines  contained  64  to  80  pages  an 
issue  (R.R.  Bowker  Company,  1985). 

10.  Ranger  Rick  is  published  by  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  and  is  suitable  for  children  ages  6  through  12.   The 
magazine  has  been  published  since  1967  and  has  a  circulation  of 
700,000.   Each  year  12  issues  were  published  with  an  average  of 
A8  pages  per  issue  (R.R.  Bowker,  Company,  1985). 

11.  Sesame  Street  is  published  by  the  Children's  Television 
Workshop  and  is  appropriate  for  children  ages  2  to  6.   Each  year  10 
issues  were  published.   The  first  Sesame  Street  was  published  in 
1971.   Each  issue  contained  approximately  36  pages.   The  circulation 
was  1,300,000  (R.R.  Bowker  Company,  1985). 

The  magazines  included  in  this  sample  were  diverse,  encompassing 
several  age  ranges  and  areas  of  interest.   They  were,  however,  those 
expected  to  have  wide  reader  appeal  because  of  their  large  circulations 
These  magazines  form  a  part  of  the  environment  of  children  and  as 
such  might  well  have  some  effect  on  the  attitudes  children  form  in 
the  course  of  searching  to  explain  their  relationships  with  individuals 
and  society.   The  total  readership  of  this  sample  was  approximately 
8.2  million. 
Procedures  for  Selecting  Issues  and  Narrative  Units 

All  the  1985  issues  of  each  magazine  were  read  by  the 
investigator  to  establish  a  substantial  data  base.   The  year  1985 
was  chosen  because  that  was  the  last  full  year  before  the  projected 
completion  of  this  study.   In  addition,  all  1985  issues  were  read 
to  account  for  any  types  of  fluctuations  that  might  occur  through 
trends  and  cycles,  such  as  seasonal  variations. 
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All  of  the  narrative  units  in  the  1985  issues  of  these  magazines 
were  reviewed  and  tallied  by  the  investigator.   Each  narrative  unit 
was  counted  and  those  which  contained  older  characters  were  analyzed 
further. 

Therefore,  two  different  sampling  procedures  were  included  in 
this  investigation.   First,  11  magazines  were  randomly  selected  from 
the  top  20  circulation  group  which  were  stratified  by  circulation  size 
via  purposive  sampling.   Second,  all  magazine  issues  and  narrative 
units  were  examined  to  locate  selections  which  included  older  characters. 
As  Berelson  (1952)  has  confirmed,  "in  some  cases  it  is  appropriate  to 
sample  only  one  of  the  levels  and  take  the  universe  for  the  others" 
(p.  181).   This  procedure,  according  to  Berelson,  has  resulted  in  a 
suitable  research  sampling  design. 

Design  and  Statistical  Analysis 

The  content  analysis  research  design  employed  in  this  investigation 
involved  the  following  stages.   First,  the  research  questions  were 
formulated  from  the  researcher's  knowledge  base  and  from  a  review  of 
previous  studies.   The  sample  of  11  magazines  from  the  top  20 
circulation  group  was  randomly  chosen  by  purposive  sampling. 
Categories  that  provide  information  to  answer  the  research  questions 
were  defined  and  developed  into  the  "Checklist  for  Analyzing  Older 
Characters  in  Children's  Magazines"  (See  Appendix).   The  data 
collected  from  this  sample  included  demographic  characteristics  of 
the  older  characters,  descriptions  of  their  state  of  health  and 
personal  characteristics,  type  of  literary  depiction  afforded  older 
characters,  and  overall  general  representation  of  older  characters. 
After  the  documents  had  been  read  and  coded  by  the  investigator,  all 
relevant  demographic  data  were  subjected  to  chi-square  analyses,  all 
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nondemographic  data  were  tallied,  and  interpretations  were  made 
of  the  findings. 

Content  analysis  was  used  to  investigate  the  portrayal  of  the 
elderly  in  the  selected  magazines.   Berelson  (1952)  identified  two 
uses  of  content  analysis  which  are  directly  related  to  this 
investigation  (a)  to  contruct  and  apply  communication  standards 
(i.e.,  to  compare  the  representation  of  elders  in  periodical 
literature  with  the  actual  population)   and  (b)  to  reflect  attitudes, 
interests,  and  values  of  population  groups. 

Various  forms  of  the  media  have  been  criticized  for  presenting 
biased  and  stereotyped  depictions  of  older  persons.   To  answer  the 
first  research  question,  the  demographic  data  in  children's  magazines 
were  subjected  where  appropriate  to  chi-square  analyses  and  evaluated 
by  comparing  the  proportion  of  older  characters  in  the  literature 
with  the  proportion  of  older  persons  in  the  actual  population  as 
reported  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  table  entries  for  these  chi-square  tests  were  in  percentages. 
With  percentage  entries,  a  5%  correction  for  size  of  sample  was  made, 
where  5%  was  subtracted  from  the  initial  value  of  (fo%  -  fe%) .   Next, 
the  corrected  percentages  were  entered  into  the  equation  for  "percent" 
chi-square  ( %  2%)  which  was  stated  by  Garret  and  Woodworth  (1960) 
as  follows: 

%  ^%  =  ;^(fo%  -  fe%)/fe% 
in  which  fo%  =  obtained  percentage  of  occurrence,  and  fe%  =  expected 
percentage  of  occurrence.  In  order  to  bring  chi-square  to  its  proper 
value  in  terms  of  original  numbers,  the  percent  chi-square  was 
multiplied  by  N/100  (N  =  number  of  observations)  as  follows: 
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%^    =       %^%   ::   N/100 
To  evaluate  chi-square  it  was  necessary  to  calculate  the  appropriate 
number  of  degrees  of  freedom: 

df  =  (r  -  1)  (c  -  1) 
The  chi-square  table  provided  the  p-value.   The  significance 
level  used  for  this  analysis  was  .05. 

The  second  use  of  content  analysis  employed  in  this  study  was 
to  investigate  how  societal  attitudes  were  both  reflected  and 
projected  in  the  content  of  children's  magazines.   In  order  to 
answer  questions  2  through  4  all  indicators  within  the  nondemographic 
categories  of  the  "Checklist  for  Analyzing  Older  Characters  in 
Children's  Magazines"  were  scrutinized  and  percentages  of  occurrence 
were  reported. 

Coding  Content  Data 
Coding  is  a  process  by  which  raw  data  are  systematically 
converted  and  grouped  into  units  which  allow  precise  descriptions 
of  relevant  content  characteristics  (Holsti,  1969).   In  coding 
content  data  for  study,  three  interrelated  decisions  were  made 
concerning  the  selection  of  categories,  the  selection  of  coding 
units,  and  the  selection  of  a  unit  of  enumeration.   The  "Checklist 
for  Analyzing  Older  Characters  in  Children's  Magazines"  was  used 
as  the  research  tool  to  collect  all  data. 

In  defining  and  developing  categories  for  the  checklist, 
guidelines  established  by  Berelson  (1952)  and  Budd  et  al.  (1967) 
were  followed.   Basic  principles  of  category  construction  required 
that  categories  reflect  the  research  questions,  be  exhaustive, 
and  be  mutually  exclusive.   In  all,  24  categories  were  developed 
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to  answer  the  research  questions.   Of  all  the  categories,  21  were 
considered  too  general  and  required  the  designation  of  specific, 
concrete  indicators  for  further  delineation.   For  example,  the 
general  category  of  marital  status  was  represented  by  the  following 
indicators:   single,  married,  divorced  or  separated,  widowed,  and 
indeterminate.   The  list  of  indicators  provided  a  complete 
operational  definition  of  the  category. 

The  requirement  that  categories  be  exhaustive  meant  that  all 
relevant  items  in  the  sample  of  the  children's  magazines  were 
capable  of  being  placed  into  a  category.   In  this  study  it  was 
unrealistic  to  expect  every  item  to  fit  every  indicator  in  every 
category.   Although  the  checklist  was  detailed  and  comprehensive, 
the  indicator  labled  "other"  was  included  in  several  categories 
to  make  the  category  system  as  exhaustive  as  possible. 

The  third  requirement  of  mutual  exclusiveness  stipulated  that 
no  content  datum  could  be  placed  in  more  than  one  single  cell. 
All  24  subject  categories  were  completely  and  thoroughly  defined. 
All  subdivisions  or  indicators  were  precise  and  unambiguous. 
There  was  only  one  proper  place  for  each  item  in  the  checklist. 
Therefore,  the  requirement  of  mutal  exclusiveness  was  met. 

After  defining  the  categories  into  which  the  content  data 
were  classified,  the  coding  units  were  designated.   The  recording 
unit  referred  to  the  specific  segment  of  content  that  was  characterized 
by  placing  it  in  a  given  category  (Holsti,  1969).   Berelson  (1952) 
defined  the  recording  unit  as  "the  smallest  body  of  content  in 
which  the  appearance  of  the  reference  is  counted"  (p.  135).   Four 
recording  units  were  identified  for  this  study,  each  of  which 
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directly  corresponded  to  indicator?  found  in  each  of  the  categories. 
The  smallest  recording  unit,  the  word,  was  used  in  this  analysis. 
The  content  was  searched  for  specific  adjectives  that  pertained 
to  the  physical  and  personality  characteristics  of  older  characters. 
A  tally  was  made  in  the  appropriate  category  whenever  a  physical 
or  personality  descriptor  was  located.   The  illustration  was  also 
used  as  a  recording  unit.   The  artistic  style  used  and  illustrational 
representation  of  older  characters  were  scrutinized  and  recorded. 
When  the  character  was  used  as  the  recording  unit,  the  number  of 
older  persons  and  various  characteristic  traits  were  tallied  in 
appropriate  categories.   The  largest  recording  unit  analyzed  was 
the  theme,  which  provided  the  overall  impression  of  the  depiction 
of  the  older  character. 

The  context  unit  was  the  largest  body  of  content  that  was 
examined  to  characterize  a  recording  unit  (Berelson,  1952; 
Holsti,  1969).   The  narrative  unit  was  the  context  unit  and  included 
all  stories,  poems,  chapters,  songs,  plays,  nonfiction  pieces, 
biography,  and  fiction  pieces  found  in  children's  magazines. 

The  unit  of  enumeration,  considered  most  popular  in  written 
communication  research,  is  that  of  physical  length.   The  page  was 
selected  as  the  unit  of  enumeration  because  it  was  considered 
the  most  appropriate  unit  of  analyses  for  the  purpose  of  this 
investigation.   The  total  number  of  pages  in  each  of  the  issues 
was  noted  and  recorded.   In  order  to  determine  the  amount  of 
space  allocated  to  older  characters,  the  number  of  pages  (to  the 
nearest  one-quarter  page)  in  each  narrative  unit  that  included 
an  older  character  was  recorded. 
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Validation  of  the  Checklist 
After  the  units  and  categories  of  analysis  were  selected, 
attention  was  given  to  the  validation  of  the  checklist.   Validity 
represents  the  extent  to  which  an  instrument  measures  what  it 
purports  to  measure  (Berelson,  1952).   A  category  is  considered 
valid  when  two  independent  measures  of  the  same  phenomenon  yield 
similar  results  (North,  Holsti,  Zaninovich,  &  Zinnes,  1963). 

In  the  past,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  validity  in 
the  content  analysis  literature.   In  fact,  the  majority  of  the 
content  analytic  studies  of  the  portrayal  of  older  persons  in 
the  media  have  not  addressed  the  validity  of  their  categories  or 
the  reliability  of  their  coding  procedures.   The  method  of 
validation  used  in  this  study  was  referred  to  as  direct  validity. 
This  method  of  validation  presumed  that  the  checklist  self-evidently 
measured  what  it  was  supposed  to  measure  because  the  categories 
were  rigidly  and  precisely  defined  and  because  a  high  intercoder 
and  a  high  intracoder  reliability  was  established.   To  help 
substantiate  validation  of  the  checklist  each  category  with  its 
accompanying  indicators  is  defined  below: 

Gender  of  character.   All  characters  who  appeared  in  the 
text  and/or  pictures  were  classified  by  sex.   If  gender  of  the 
character  could  not  be  determined,  this  character  was  marked 
indeterminate . 

Total  number  of  older  characters  in  the  narrative  unit. 
Older  characters  are  those  story  members  who  meet  two  of  three 
criteria:   being  illustrated,  verbally  described,  or  socially 
positioned  as  older. 
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Total  number  of  characters  in  the  narrative  unit.   All  story 
members  who  appeared  in  the  text  and/or  illustrations  were  tabulated. 
A  character  refers  to  a  person,  anthropomorphized  animal,  or  magical 
being  (such  as  a  wizard,  witch,  or  elf)  that  appeared  in  the 
narrative  unit.   In  crowd  scenes,  only  discernible  characters  in 
the  foreground  were  tallied. 

Ethnic  and  racial  composition.   All  older  characters  were 
classified  into  the  following  groups:   white,  black,  Hispanic, 
Asian,  Native  American,  or  other  (Arabian,  Eskimo,  etc.).   In 
addition,  nonhuman/ super-human  characters  were  included  because 
they  contributed  to  children's  concept  of  the  nature  of  humanity. 
Super-human  characters  were  those  with  magical  abilities  such  as 
elves,  wizards,  and  witches. 

Financial  status.   All  older  characters  were  categorized  into 
1  of  4  income  groups:   affluent,  middle  income,  lower  income,  and 
impoverished.   The  affluent  older  character  had  country  estates, 
servants,  heirlooms,  antiques,  and  other  trappings  of  considerable 
wealth.   In  actual  income,  an  affluent  older  person  received  $50,000 
a  year  or  more.   Middle  income  older  characters  earned  between 
$20,000  to  $50,000  a  year.   Middle  income  was  identified  by  a 
combination  of  context  clues  such  as  profession,  living  arrangement, 
style  of  dress,  and  buying  ability.   Lower  income  elderly  earned 
between  $5,000  and  $20,000  a  year.   These  characters  were  classified 
as  lower  income  based  upon  job  status,  living  arrangement,  and  buying 
ability.   Impoverished  older  characters  earned  less  than  $5,000  a 
year.   Poverty  was  distinguished  by  living  conditions  (shacks,  ghettos, 
slums),  buying  ability,  dress,  and  overall  impression. 
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Living  arrangement.   Patterns  of  living  arrangements,  such  as 
living  alone,  living  in  a  family  setting,  living  with  a  roommate(s), 
or  living  in  an  institution  were  tabulated  for  older  characters. 
When  the  narrative  unit  did  not  indicate  style  of  living,  the 
indeterminate  indicator  was  tallied. 

Marital  status.   This  category  included  the  following  five 
indicators  of  marital  status:   single,  married,  divorced  or 
separated,  widowed,  or  indeterminate.   Never  married  older 
characters  were  recorded  as  single,  married  characters  lived  with 
a  spouse,  divorced  or  separated  characters  were  no  longer  married. 
Widowed  status  was  based  on  at  least  one  of  the  following: 
(a)  use  of  terms  widow  or  widower;  (b)  historical  information, 
for  instance,  "when  Grandpa  was  alive,  he  and  Grandma  lived  on 
the  farm";  or  (c)  use  of  titles  "Grandpa"  or  "Grandma"  when  plot 
and  character  development  implied  widowhood.   When  the  marital 
status  of  the  older  character  could  not  be  determined,  the 
indeterminate  subdivision  was  marked. 

Occupational  status.   The  occupational  category  had  five 
subdivisions:   white  collar,  blue  collar,  housekeeping,  retired, 
or  indeterminate.   White  collar  professional  workers  were  doctors, 
lawyers,  artists,  writers,  architects,  dentists,  veterinarians, 
teachers,  ministers,  scientists,  and  businessmen.   Blue  collar 
or  manual  workers  were  janitors,  farmers,  storekeepers,  truck 
drivers,  or  characters  who  had  jobs  which  required  physical  labor. 
Housekeepers  were  characters  who  cooked,  cleaned,  and  managed  a 
home.   Retired  characters  were  not  currently  employed,  but  the 
textual  content  indicated  that  they  had  worked  in  earlier  days. 
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Health  status.   This  category  was  subdivided  into  four 
indicators:   good  health,  minor  problems,  major  problems,  or 
indeterminate.   Good  health  was  demonstrated  by  older  characters 
who  had  physical  vigor  and  were  designated  as  healthy.   Minor 
problems  included  visual  impairment  corrected  by  glasses,  the  use 
of  a  cane,  the  use  of  hearing  aids,  a  broken  arm  or  leg,  or  any 
chronic  condition  that  could  limit  the  older  characters'  activities. 
Major  problems  included  acute  health  problems  such  as  cancer  or 
heart  disease.   Older  characters  in  this  subdivision  were  frail  and 
sickly  and  were  unable  to  get  around  without  assistance.   When  the 
older  character's  health  status  could  not  be  distinguished,  the 
indicator  indeterminate  was  tallied. 

Mental  capacity.   The  mental  ability  of  older  characters  was 
subdivided  into  three  indicators:   intelligent/clever,  average/ 
normal,  or  incompetent/disoriented/confused.   Intelligent  or  clever 
older  characters  were  astute,  bright,  and  keen.   They  had  jobs 
which  required  mental  acuity  or  positions  that  signified  an 
intellectual  mind  such  as  scientist,  professor,  or  doctor.   If  an 
older  individual  displayed  a  normal  or  ordinary  ability,  he/she 
was  marked  average /normal.   Older  characters  who  seemed  distracted, 
confused,  or  feeble  were  marked  in  the  incompetent/disoriented/ 
confused  subcategory. 

Overall  personality.   In  this  category  three  subdivisions 
were  used  to  describe  the  overall  personality  of  older  characters: 
pleasant,  unpleasant,  or  neutral.   Older  characters  described  as 
happy,  pleasant,  loving,  warm,  and  friendly  were  marked  pleasant. 
Characters  who  were  angry,  bitter,  irritable,  or  unfriendly  were 
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marked  unpleasant.   The  neutral  indicator  was  marked  when  there  was 
no  indication  of  personality  in  the  context  of  the  narrative  unit. 

Overall  personal  appearance.   This  category  included  three 
subdivisions:   attractive,  unattractive,  or  neutral.   Older 
characters  who  were  appreciably  handsome  or  pretty  were  marked 
attractive.   Characters  who  were  noticeably  ugly  or  homely,  or  who 
had  grossly  exaggerated  features  were  marked  unattractive.   Older 
characters  who  had  an  average  appearance  were  marked  as  neutral. 

Attire.   The  three  indicators  in  this  category  were  fashionable, 
dowdy,  and  neutral.   Older  characters  who  were  stylish  or  well- 
dressed  were  considered  fashionable.   Older  individuals  who  looked 
untidy,  shabby,  or  wore  clothes  that  were  baggy  were  classified  as 
dowdy.   Those  who  wore  ordinary  clothes  were  marked  neutral. 

Posture.   In  this  category  two  subdivisions  were  identified: 
normal  and  bent-over.   Characters  who  were  standing,  sitting, or 
walking  in  an  upright  position  had  a  normal  posture.   Individuals 
who  were  hunchbacked,  decrepit,  or  weakened  by  age  were  marked 
bent-over /hunchback . 

Distinctive  features.   This  category  included  characteristics 
of  older  characters  found  in  the  text  and/or  illustrations. 
Characters  wearing  glasses  were  bespectacled.   Wrinkled  characters 
had  lines  in  their  skin.   Characters  with  gray  or  white  hair  were 
marked.   When  older  women  wore  their  hair  in  a  bun,  it  was  marked. 
Completely  bald  and  balding  older  men  were  marked  as  bald/semi- 
balding.   Whenever  older  characters  used  a  cane;  wore  an  apron, 
suspenders,  tie  or  bowtie,  a  hat,  cap,  or  turban;  or  smoked  a  pipe, 
a  mark  was  tallied.   Plump  and  slim  characters  were  marked. 
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Physical  descriptors.   The  physical  descriptors  were  adjectives 
used  to  describe  the  specific  physical  characteristics  of  the  older 
character.   Each  time  a  physical  descriptor  appeared  in  the  text, 
a  tally  was  made.   The  adjectives  included  in  this  category  were 
chronological  age  of  character,  old/aged,  little,  big,  ancient, 
elder,  small,  tall,  tired,  sick,  strong,  ugly,  dirty,  and  other. 

Personality  descriptors.   Indicators  for  this  category  were 
15  adjectives  that  pertained  to  personality  characteristics. 
The  personality  descriptors  were  sad,  poor,  angry,  crazy,  foolish, 
dear,  happy,  pleased,  good,  kind,  rich,  smart,  wise(est),  nice, 
and  other. 

Role  in  the  story.   Older  individuals  were  described  as 
either  main  characters,  supporting  characters,  or  minor  characters. 
An  individual  was  considered  a  main  character  when  at  least  one 
of  the  following  criteria  was  met:   (a)  when  the  plot  and  action 
centered  around  the  character,  (b)  when  importance  was  implied 
by  the  title  of  the  narrative  unit,  or  (c)  when  the  older  character 
had  a  substantial  impact  on  other  characters.   Older  characters 
who  had  an  influence  on  the  story,  but  did  not  have  a  major  role 
were  marked  as  supporting  characters.   Other  characters  were 
designated  as  assuming  minor  roles. 

Characterization.   This  category  contained  four  indicators: 
grandmother/grandfather,  aunt/uncle,  neighbor,  or  other.   The 
presence  of  grandparents  and  great  grandparents  as  well  as  aunts, 
uncles,  great  aunts,  and  great  uncles  was  marked.   Neighbors  were 
individuals  who  lived  or  worked  near  the  other  characters. 
Characters  who  were  not  relatives  or  neighbors  were  marked  other. 
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Genre.   The  eight  subdivisions  of  this  category  included 
fiction,  folklore,  autobiography/biography,  information,  fantasy, 
history/historical  fiction,  poetry/songs,  and  activity  pages. 
Fiction  referred  to  modern,  general,  and  realistic  fictional 
selections  that  dealt  with  problems  that  people  must  handle. 
Folklore  included  epics,  fairytales,  fables,  legends,  and  myths. 
Autobiography  and  biography  were  stories  of  people's  lives. 
Information  passages  included  reference  material  and  subjects 
like  physical  science,  social  science,  biological  science,  religion, 
and  the  arts.   Fantasy  stories  comprised  adventure  stories,  science 
fiction,  and  other-worldly  settings,  often  characterized  by  magical 
power  and  manipulation  of  time.   History  and  historical  fiction 
had  settings  prior  to  World  War  II  (1939),  and  poetry/songs  included 
limericks,  haiku,  free  verse,  and  selections  with  meter  and  rhyme. 
Activity  pages  included  work  pages,  crossword  puzzles,  seek-and-f ind 
activities,  and  other  exercises  included  to  build  various  skills. 
Illustrational  style.   The  two  artistic  styles  identified  in 
the  category  were  representational  and  expressionistic . 
Representational  illustrations  were  pictures  that  were  realistic 
and  true  to  life.   Photographs  were  included  in  this  subdivision. 
Expressionistic  illustrations  included  cartoon-like  sketches  and 
other  forms  of  stylized  art  where  distortions  and  abstractions 
are  common. 

Illustrational  representation.   This  category  included  two 
indicators.   When  an  older  character  appeared  by  himself /herself 
in  an  illustration, the  subdivision  alone  was  marked.   When  the 
older  characters  appeared  in  a  group  or  crowd,  the  subdivision 
with  others  was  tallied. 
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Activities.   This  category  included  active  and  passive  as 
subdivisions.   The  older  character's  level  of  activity  was 
considered  active  if  he/she  was  engaged  in  an  event  that  required 
alertness  or  physical  exertion.   Such  activities  included  working, 
bowling,  mowing  the  lawn,  hiking,  canoeing,  and  bicycling.   Older 
characters  depicted  as  sitting,  rocking,  or  lying  down  were  marked 
as  passive. 

Overall  impression  of  older  characters.   The  three  indicators 
in  this  category  were  positive,  negative,  and  neutral.   The 
criterion  for  determining  whether  a  narrative  unit  had  a  positve 
portrayal  of  elders  was  the  textual  mention  or  illustrative  inclusion 
of  an  older  character  whose  attitude  and/or  behavior  toward  others 
was  encouraging  and  supportive,  who  was  engaged  in  an  activity 
meaningful  to  the  interaction  of  the  characters  within  the  selection 
or  who  was  skillful,  hardworking  and  competent.   A  negative  portrayal 
was  evaluated  on  one  of  the  criteria  of  nonactivity;  behavior  on 
the  part  of  the  older  character  the  precluded  or  impeded  interaction 
between  that  character  and  others;  inclusion  of  an  older  character 
whose  attitude  and/or  behavior  (spoken  or  enacted)  toward  others 
was  disparaging,  harmful,  dangerous,  or  critical;  or  older 
characters  presented  in  a  denigrative  manner  (frail,  decrepit, 
dependent,  irritable,  etc.).   A  neutral  portrayal  was  evaluated 
on  the  criterion  that  the  older  character  depicted  demonstrated  an 
attitude,  activity,  or  behavior  that  was  nonessential  and  unrelated 
to  the  interaction  of  other  characters  within  the  narrative  unit. 
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Each  of  the  24  categories  in  the  checklist  has  been  carefully 
described.   By  thoroughly  and  rigorously  defining  each  category, 
the  researcher  helped  to  ensure  the  validity  of  the  checklist. 
When  situations  occurred  in  a  narrative  unit  that  were  not  defined 
on  the  checklist,  the  investigator  used  personal  judgment  to 
classify  the  data. 

Reliability  of  Coding  Procedures 

A  research  instrument  is  reliable  when  repeated  measures  with 
that  instrument  on  a  given  sample  of  data  yield  similar  results. 
In  content  analysis  studies  "reliability  is  a  function  of  coders' 
skill,  insight,  and  expertise;  clarity  of  categories  and  coding 
rules  which  guide  their  use;  and  the  degree  of  ambiguity  in  the 
data"  (Holsti,  1969,  p.  135).   The  nature  of  the  data  was  beyond 
the  investigator's  control.   However,  reliability  was  enhanced 
by  clearly  establishing  coding  procedures,  carefully  defining 
categories,  and  training  coders.   North  et  al.  (1963)  identified 
two  types  of  reliability,  each  of  which  was  used  in  this  study. 
Intercoder  reliability  was  defined  as  the  degree  of  agreement  between 
different  coders  at  the  same  time,  whereas   intracoder  reliability 
measures  the  test-retest  stability  of  an  individual  coder  over  time. 

Two  graduate  students  majoring  in  education  were  trained  to 
use  the  "Checklist  for  Analyzing  Older  Characters  in  Children's 
Magazines."   The  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  explained 
along  with  the  rationale  behind  the  operational  definitions  of 
categories  and  units.   During  training,  oral  and  written  descriptions 
of  the  categories  and  indicators  were  presented  to  the  coders. 
After  the  coders  assured  the  investigator  they  were  comfortable 
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with  the  material,  an  intercoder  agreement  was  computed  to  confirm 
the  reliability  of  the  checklist.   Three  narrative  units  which 
included  older  characters  were  randomly  selected  from  the  sample 
and  independently  marked  by  the  investigator  and  the  coders. 

The  investigator  read,  reviewed,  and  coded  all  data  alone. 
To  ensure  that  the  checklist  would  provide  consistent,  reliable 
results  through  time,  a  second  reliability  check  was  conducted 
at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  research  to  assess  intracoder 
agreement.   Three  different  narrative  units  which  included  older 
characters  were  randomly  selected  from  the  sample  and  marked  on 
two  separate  occasions  by  the  investigator. 

The  following  formula  (North  et  al.,  1963)  was  used  to  compute 
both  intercoder  and  intracoder  agreement: 

R  =  2  (C^,^)  /  C^  +  C^ 
where  C^,^,  the  number  of  category  assignments  on  which  coders 
agree  was  divided  by  C^  +  C^,  the  total  of  category  assignments 
made  by  the  coders.   In  computing  intercoder  agreement  three  sets 
of  coder  comparisons  were  made:   A  with  B,  A  with  C,  and  B  with  C. 
The  reliability  coefficients  were  then  averaged  to  reveal  an 
overall  reliability  of  .87.   In  computing  intracoder  agreement 
a  comparison  was  made  of  data  coded  by  the  investigator  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end  of  data  collection,   A  reliability 
coefficient  of  .93  was  found. 

Collection  and  Treatment  of  Data 
All  the  narrative  units  in  each  issue  of  the  11  randomly 
selected  children's  magazines  were  carefully  read  and  examined  by 
the  investigator.   A  record  was  kept  of  the  total  number  of  pages 
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in  each  magazine,  the  total  number  of  illustrations  in  each 
magazine,  and  the  total  number  of  narrative  units  in  each 
magazine.   All  narrative  units  which  included  one  or  more  older 
characters  were  further  scrutinized  and  coded.   Selections  which 
contained  elders  were  identified  by  magazine,  month  and  year  of 
issue,  title  and  author  of  narrative  unit,  number  of  pages  in 
narrative  unit,  number  of  pictures  in  narrative  unit,  and  number 
of  pictures  in  narrative  unit  that  included  older  characters. 

Tallies  were  kept  by  sex  of  the  total  number  of  characters 
and  the  total  number  of  older  characters.   Older  characters  included 
all  humans,  anthropomorphized  animals,  and  super-humans  who  met 
two  to  three  criteria:   being  illustrated,  verbally  described,  or 
socially  positioned  as  older.   When  an  older  character  was  depicted 
in  a  selection,  each  of  the  relevant  categories  of  the  checklist 
was  marked. 

The  marking  system  developed  by  Meadows  (1986)  was  used  in 
this  study  to  code  the  presence  of  older  characters  in  periodical 
literature.   When  an  older  character  appeared  in  the  text  alone, 
a  "T"  was  used  as  a  tally  in  the  checklist.   The  letter  "P"  was 
used  to  mark  categories  where  an  older  character  appeared  only  in 
the  picture.   When  an  older  character  in  a  narrative  unit  appeared 
in  both  the  text  and  the  picture,  "TP"  was  used  to  mark  the  category 
in  the  checklist. 

Each  magazine  was  summarized  by  the  total  number  of  pages 
devoted  to  the  aged  and  the  total  number  of  narrative  units  which 
included  older  characters.   The  "Checklist  for  Analyzing  Older 
Characters  in  Children's  Magazines"  was  used  to  scrutinize  all 
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narrative  units  which  contained  at  least  one  older  character. 
Each  older  character  was  classified  according  to  the  24  categories 
previously  mentioned. 

To  determine  whether  the  demographic  depiction  of  older 
characters  differed  significantly  from  the  demographic  distribution 
of  older  persons  in  the  actual  population,  the  chi-square  statistical 
technique  was  used  to  compare  percentages  where  appropriate.   For 
all  nondemographic  data  contained  in  the  checklist,  frequencies 
were  tallied  and  percentages  were  reported. 

Summary 

This  study  was  designed  to  discover  how  older  characters 
were  portrayed  in  1985  issues  of  children's  magazines  published 
in  the  United  States   and  to  determine  the  extent  of  any  ageist 
stereotypes.   Research  questions  based  on  past  research  and  theory 
were  developed  to  explore  the  portrayal  of  elders  in  children's 
periodical  literature.   Categories  extracted  from  the  research 
questions  were  used  to  construct  the  "Checklist  for  Analyzing 
Older  Characters  in  Children's  Magazines."   Validation  procedures 
were  outlined,  and  reliability  coefficients  were  computed.   Data  were 
collected  and  where  appropriate  were  subjected  to  chi-square  analyses. 


CHAPTER  IV 
RESULTS  OF  THE  ANALYSIS 


The  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to  perforin  a  content 
analysis  to  determine  how  old  characters  were  portrayed  in  recent 
children's  periodicals.   The  verbal  and/or  pictorial  materials 
in  all  narrative  units  included  in  11  randomly  selected  children's 
magazines  published  in  1985  were  studied  to  ascertain  how  older 
characters  were  depicted. 

In  this  chapter,  the  data  collected  from  the  magazines  are 
presented.   The  analyses  of  the  data  are  presented  by  means  of  a 
four-part  categorical  scheme  based  on  the  research  questions  which 
were  developed  to  guide  this  investigation.   The  categorical  schemes 
are  (a)  demographic  representation,  (b)  representation  of  mental 
health  and  personal  characteristics,  (c)  literary  representation, 
and  (d)  general  representation. 

The  chi-square  statistical  technique  was  applied  to  2  of  the 
7  separate  demographic  categories  to  determine  whether  there  were 
significant  differences  between  the  percentage  of  older  persons  in 
children's  periodical  literature  and  the  percentage  of  older  persons 
in  the  actual  United  States  population.   The  level  of  significance 
was  set  at  .05  and  p-values  of  .05  or  less  were  defined  as  statistically 
significant  differences  in  the  categories  which  compared  the  literary 
population  to  the  actual  population.   When  table  entries  for  a 
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chi-square  test  are  in  percentages,  it  is  inappropriate  to  report 
the  sample  size  (Garrett  &  Woodworth,  1960).   Therefore,  within 
the  chi-square  tables,  the  degrees  of  freedom,  the  calculated 
chi-square  value,  and  the  probability  level  were  reported.   An 
asterisk  in  the  tables  is  used  to  signify  statistical  significance. 
Data  from  the  additional  21  separate  categories  were  tabulated  and 
percentages  were  reported.   A  summary  of  the  findings  concludes 
the  chapter. 

Presentation  of  the  Findings 

Data  for  this  study  were  collected  from  11  randomly  selected 
children's  magazines  appropriate  for  children  ages  2  through  15. 
A  total  of  101  magazine  issues  were  published  in  1985.   Of  this 
sum  73  or  72%  contained  narrative  units  which  included  an  older 
character. 

The  total  number  of  narrative  units  in  the  101  magazines 
selected  for  analysis  was  2,186.   Of  this  sum  123  contained  one 
or  more  older  characters.   This  yielded  a  total  literary  representation 
of  5.6%,  compared  to  the  actual  representation  of  11.6%  in  the  United 
States  population.   The  number  of  narrative  units  which  included 
older  characters  varied  widely  across  magazines.   Therefore,  raw 
data  comparisons  would  be  misleading.   However,  as  Table  2 
illustrates,  percentage  comparisons  suggested  a  moderate  variation 
across  magazines. 
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Table  2 


Frequency  and  Percentage  of  Appearance  of  Older  Characters  in 
Narrative  Units  in  1985  Issues  of  Children's  Magazines 


Magazine 

Title 

Total  Narrative 

Unit 

No. 

Narrative  Unit 

with  Older 

Characters 

No. 

Narrative  Unit 
with  Older 
Characters 

w 

1.   Bov's  Life 

408 

20 

5.0 

2,   Children's  Digest 

172 
165 

255 

10 
14 
16 

5.8 

8.4 
6.2 

3.   Children's  Plavmata 

4.   Cricket 

5.   Dvnamite 

HI 

3 

2.7 

6.   Hi;hli?hts 

324 

14 

4.3 

7.   HumDtv  DumDCv 

147 

9 

6.1 

8.   Jack  and  Jill 

170 
56 

15 
3 

8.3 
5.3 

9.   MuDDeC  Magazine 

10.  Rani^er  Rick 

160 

10 

6.2 

11.  Sesame  Street 

2 

213 
186 

9 

123 

4.1 

5.6 

Total 

The  2,186  narrative  units  consisted  of  5,020  magazine  pages. 
The  number  of  pages  in  the  123  narrative  units  which  contained 
older  characters  was  361  or  7%.   There  were  5,085  illustrations 
in  this  sample.   Of  these  a  total  of  273  or  5.4%  included  older 
characters.   Children's  magazines  were  heavily  illustrated;  however, 
the  percentage  of  elders  depicted  was  not  in  accord  with  their 
representation  in  the  actual  population. 
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The  total  number  of  characters  in  the  123  narrative  units 
which  contained  older  characters  was  637.   Of  this  sum  418,  or 
65%  were  male,  195  or  31%  were  female,  and  34  or  4%  were  tallied 
as  indeterminate.   Adult  males  younger  than  65  years  old  and  male 
children  comprised  51%  of  all  characters,  whereas  old  male 
characters  totaled  14%.   Older  female  characters  accounted  for 
9%  of  all  characters.   Adult  females  under  the  age  of  65  and 
female  children  totaled  22%  of  the  literary  population.   The 
remaining  4%  of  indeterminate  characters  were  judged  to  be  under 
the  age  of  65. 
Demographic  Representation. 

The  first  research  question  was  used  to  address  the  demographic 
composition  of  the  older  population  in  children's  periodical 
literature.   This  question  was  designed  to  determine  the  extent 
of  correspondence  in  the  representation  of  older  characters  in  the 
periodicals  with  that  in  the  actual  population.   The  coding 
checklist  was  used  to  record  the  following  demographic  data  for 
all  aged  characters:   sex,  ethnic  and  racial  composition,  financial 
status,  living  arrangement,  marital  status,  occupational  status,  and 
health  status.   The  chi-square  statistical  technique  was  applied  to 
two  separate  demographic  categories  to  determine  whether  there  were 
any  significant  differences  in  the  representation  of  elders  in 
children's  magazines  when  compared  to  the  representation  of  older 
people  in  the  actual  population.   Data  from  the  five  remaining 
demographic  categories  were  tabulated  and  percentages  are  reported. 

Of  the  2,186  narrative  units  which  were  reviewed  123  or  5.6% 
included  at  least  one  older  character.   The  total  number  of 
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characters  contained  in  these  narrative  units  was  637.   Of  this 
sum  a  total  of  146  or  23%  of  the  characters  was  classified  as 
old.   Male  older  characters  were  more  numerous  than  females  with 
87  of  the  older  characters  being  male  and  59  being  female.   This 
literary  balance  of  60%  male  and  40%  female  does  not  reflect  the 
actual  distribution  which  in  1984  was  40%  male  and  60%  female 
(United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1984).   These  percentages 
revealed  that  there  was  a  preponderance  of  older  male  characters 
compared  to  older  female  characters.   The  chi-square  figures  reported 
in  Table  3  indicate  that  the  percentage  of  older  male  and  older 
female  characters  was  significantly  different  from  the  percentage 
of  older  males  and  older  females  in  the  actual  population. 

Table  3 

Comparison  of  Older  Males  and  Older  Females  in  Children's  Periodical 
Literature  with  Older  Males  and  Older  Females  in  Reality 


Total 
Male  Female  Elderly 

Population  %  %  % 


Literature  60  40  100 

Reality  40  60  100 

OJ  ^    (1)  =  23.38.  *£  <  .001 


NOTE:   Data  in  row  2  from  Projections  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  by  age,  sex,  and  race:  1983  to  2080  (Series  P-25 
No.  952).   United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population 
Reports,  1984,  Washington,  DC:   US  Government  Printing  Office. 
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With  regard  to  ethnic  and  racial  composition,  all  older 
characters  were  classified  into  1  of  6  ethnic/racial  or  2  nonhuman/ 
super-human  subcategories:   white,  108  or  74%;  black,  3  or  2%; 
Hispanic,  0;  Asian,  1  or  1%;  Native  American,  0;  other  (Arabian, 
Eskimo,  etc.),  0;  animal,  9  or  6%;  and  magical,  25  or  17%.   Older 
male  animals  included  an  old  rabbit  and  an  old  frog.   An  old  owl 
was  the  only  older  female  animal  depicted.   Magical  male  characters 
included  2  old  wizards,  10  Santas,  1  Father  Time,  and  2  old  dragons. 
Older  female  magical  characters  consisted  of  1  muppet,  2  witches, 
3  Mrs.  Santas,  and  3  fairy  godmothers.   In  Table  4  the  ethnic 
and  racial  composition  of  older  characters  in  periodical  literature 
is  found. 

But  did  the  ethnic  and  racial  composition  of  the  older 
characters  reflect  the  ethnic  and  racial  composition  of  elders 
in  the  United  States?   Data  regarding  the  ethnic  and  racial 
composition  of  older  persons  in  the  actual  population  were  reported 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  1984.   The  percentages 
were  based  upon  the  total  population.   Older  whites  comprised  12% 
of  the  entire  population,  whereas  older  blacks  constituted  8%, 
older  Hispanics  5%,  older  Asians  6%,  and  older  Native  Americans  %5. 
Percentages  for  older  characters  were  based  on  the  total  number  of 
characters  in  all  narrative  units  which  included  elders.   Some  17% 
of  the  total  literary  population  consisted  of  older  whites,  while 
0.47%  were  elderly  blacks,  none  were  older  Hispanics  or  Native 
Americans,  and  0.16%  were  older  Asians.   Older  minority  members 
were  substantially  underrepresented  in  children's  periodical 
literature . 
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Table  4 

Ethnic  and  Racial  Composition  of  Older  Characters 


Ethnic  and 

Racial  Composition 

Total 

No.  % 

N 

Male 

3.   % 

Female 
No.  % 

White 

108 

(74) 

67 

(77) 

42 

(71) 

Black 

3 

(2) 

3 

(4) 

0 

(0) 

Hispanic 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

Asian 

1 

(1) 

0 

(0) 

1 

(2) 

Native  American 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

Other  (Arabian, 

Eskimo,  etc.) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

Animal 

9 

(6) 

2 

(2) 

7 

(12) 

Magical 

25 

(17) 

15 

(17) 

9 

(15) 

Total 

146 

(100) 

87 

(100) 

59 

(100) 

Older  characters  were  distributed  across  the  economic  spectrum, 
however,  not  in  accord  with  their  occurrence  in  the  actual  population. 
The  calculated  chi-square  detected  a  significant  difference  in  this 
category.   Table  5  shows  the  financial  status  of  older  characters 
compared  to  old  persons  in  our  society.   The  percentages  in  the 
literature  row  were  based  on  the  total  number  of  older  characters 
found  in  children's  magazines.   The  percentages  in  the  reality  row 
were  based  on  census  data.   In  children's  periodical  literature, 
5%  of  all  older  characters  were  classified  as  rich  and  71%  as 
middle  income.   When  these  subcategories  were  combined,  a  relatively 
high  proportion  of  older  characters  were  depicted  as  well-off.   The 
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actual  financial  status  of  the  population  65  years  and  over  was 

not  as  favorable.   In  1984,  15%  of  all  older  persons  were  considered 

to  be  at  poverty  level  and  60%  reported  on  a  low  income  level. 

Table  5 

Comparison  of  the  Financial  Status  of  Older  Characters  with  Older 
Persons 


Affluent    Middle  Income    Lower  Income     Impoverished 
Population      %  %  %  7 


Literature      5  71  21  3 

Reality         1  24  60  15 

X  ^   (3)  =  183.9,  *£  <  .001 


NOTE:   The  data  in  row  2  from  Projections  of  the  United  States  by  age, 
sex,  and  race:  1983  to  2080  (Series  P-25,  No.  952).   United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  1984,  Washington,  DC: 
US  Government  Printing  Office. 


The  living  arrangements  were  given  for  69  of  the  146  older 
characters,  and  are  shwon  in  Table  6.   In  the  magazines,  14%  of  the 
elderly  lived  alone,  31%  lived  in  a  family  setting,  1%  lived  with 
a  roommate,  and  1%  lived  in  a  nursing  home.   In  the  actual  population, 
approximately  30%  of  older  adults  live  alone,  58%  live  in  a  family 
setting,  7%  live  with  roommates,  and  5%  live  in  a  nursing  home 
(United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1984).   Most  noticeable  was 
the  absence  of  any  indication  of  living  arrangement  for  more  than 
half  of  the  older  characters.   The  subcategory  indeterminate  was 
marked  for  53%  of  the  older  characters. 
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Table  6 

Living  Arrangements  of  Older  Characters 


Living  Total        Male  Female 

Arrangement  No.  %        No.  %         No.  % 


Lives  Alone  21  (14)  8   (9)  13  (22) 

Lives  in  Family  Setting  46  (31)  31  (36)  15  (25) 

Lives  with  Roommate(s)  1  (1)  0   (0)  1  (2) 

Lives  in  Nursing  Home  1  (1)  0   (0)  1  (2) 

Indeterminate  or  Other  77  (53)  48  (55)  29  (49) 

Total  146  (100)  87  (100)  59  (100) 

Marital  status  of  the  older  characters  was  indeterminable  in 
70%  of  the  instances  in  children's  magazines.   The  marital  status 
of  72%  of  all  older  males  was  uncertain  as  was  the  marital  status 
of  66%  of  all  older  females.   Only  20%  of  the  older  characters  in 
the  literature  were  married,  compared  to  60%  in  reality.   In  1984, 
31.5%  of  all  older  persons  in  the  actual  population  were  widowed 
(United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census).   In  children's  magazines, 
7%  of  the  older  characters  maintained  this  status.   Furthermore, 
in  the  magazine  literature  2%  of  the  elders  were  single,  whereas 
1%,  an  older  man  was  divorced.   In  reality  5%  of  all  older  adults 
were  single  in  1984  and  3.5%  were  divorced  or  separated  (United 
States  Bureau  of  the  Census).   Information  on  the  marital  status 
of  older  characters  is  furnished  in  Table  7. 
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Table  7 

Marital  Status  of  Older  Characters 


Marital 
Status 

Total 

No.  % 

Male 

No.  % 

Female 

No.  % 

Single 

3   (2) 

1 

(1) 

2   (4) 

Married 

30  (20) 

18 

(21) 

12  (20) 

Divorced  or  Separated 

1   (1) 

1 

(1) 

0   (0) 

Widowed 

10   (7) 

A 

(5) 

6  (10) 

Indeterminate 

102  (70) 

63 

(72) 

39  (66) 

Total 

146  (100) 

87 

(100) 

59  (100) 

In  more  than  half  of  the  cases — 58%  of  the  time — the 
occupation  of  the  older  character  was  indeterminate;  that  is,  no 
occupation  was  specified.   When  percentages  were  combined,  white 
collar  workers,  blue  collar  workers,  and  housekeepers  were 
represented  41%  of  the  time  in  periodical  literature,  compared  to 
80%  in  real  life  (United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1984). 
However,  of  the  26%  of  the  white  collar  workers  in  the  literature 
71%  were  male,  while  29%  were  female.   The  following  white  collar 
jobs  were  depicted  for  old  male  characters:  businessman,  professor, 
game  inventor,  artist/writer,  movie  critic,  playwright,  land  developer, 
composer,  scientist,  eye  doctor,  and  judge.   Older  female  white  collar 
workers  were  represented  by  an  old  owl  who  wrote  an  advice  column 
and  one  elderly  teacher. 

Older  blue  collar  workers  comprised  12%  of  all  the  older 
characters.   Older  male  characters  held  82%  of  all  blue  collar 
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jobs  which  included  a  handyman,  three  farmers,  a  dollmaker,  a 
storekeeper,  a  woodcarver,  a  carpenter,  a  bakerman,  a  sailor, 
a  pieman,  and  a  lighthouse  keeper.   Older  female  blue  collar 
workers  were  described  as  maids  and  babysitters  in  the  literature. 
The  job  of  a  housekeeper  was  relegated  only  to  older  female  characters 
Some  20%  of  older  adults  in  the  actual  population  in  1984  were 
retired.   Of  those  elders  who  worked  50%  held  white  collar  positions, 
21%  had  blue  collar  jobs,  and  9%  were  housekeepers  (United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  1984).   The  data  pertaining  to  the  occupational 
status  of  older  characters  are  presented  in  Table  8. 

Table  8 

Occupational  Status  of  Older  Characters 


Occupational 
Status 

Total 
No.  % 

Male 

No.  % 

Female 
No.  % 

White  Collar 

38 

(26) 

27 

(31) 

11 

(19) 

Blue  Collar 

17 

(12) 

14 

(16) 

3 

(5) 

Housekeeping 

5 

(3) 

0 

(0) 

5 

(8) 

Retired 

1 

(1) 

1 

(1) 

0 

(0) 

Indeterminate 

85 

(58) 

45 

(52) 

40 

(68) 

Total 

146 

(100) 

87 

(100) 

59 

(100) 

The  health  status  of  older  characters  seen  in  Table  9  was 
similar  to  the  actual  health  status  of  the  older  American  population. 
In  periodical  literature  44%  of  the  elderly  were  in  good  health, 
47%  suffered  from  minor  ailments,  and  5%  were  in  poor  health.   The 
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health  status  for  4%  of  the  older  characters  was  indeterminate. 
In  1984,  54%  of  the  people  aged  65  and  over  claimed  to  be  in  good 
health,  while  38%  were  inconvenienced  with  minor  ailments.   A 
total  of  8%  of  all  old  people  in  the  actual  population  in  1984 
had  major  health  problems  which  left  them  in  poor  health  (United 
States  Bureau  of  the  Census) . 

Table  9 


Health  Status 

of 

Older 

Characters 

Health 
Status 

Total 

No.  % 

Male 

No.  % 

Female 

No.  % 

Good  Health 

65   (44) 

36   (41) 

29 

(41) 

Minor  Limitations 

68   (47) 

44   (51) 

24 

(51) 

Poor  Health 

7    (5) 

4    (5) 

3 

(5) 

Indeterminate 

6    (4) 

3    (3) 

3 

(3) 

Total 

146  (100) 

87  (100) 

59 

(100) 

Representation 

of 

Mental 

Health  and 

Personal  Character! 

sties 

The  second  research  question  dealt  with  the  diversity  of  traits 
elders  possessed  and  the  complexity  of  the  life  styles  of  the  aged 
in  children's  magazines.   This  question  was  formulated  to  investigate 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  presented  on  aging  through  children's 
magazines.   Much  of  the  research  regarding  ageism  in  the  media 
concluded  that  elders  were  not  fully  described  and  were  unrealistically 
developed.   In  this  study,  the  author  analyzed  the  mental  capacity, 
overall  personality,  overall  personal  appearance,  attire,  posture, 
distinctive  features,  physical  descriptors,  and  personality 
descriptors  of  older  story  members.   If  older  characters  were  not 
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descriptively  developed  in  physical  or  personality  aspects,  or  were 
repeatedly  described  in  the  same  way,  then  a  stereotypical  portrayal 
would  be  confirmed. 

The  mental  health  of  all  older  characters  was  examined.   The 
depiction  of  intellectual  or  mental  abilities  and  characteristics 
was  achieved  largely  through  implication,  rather  than  by  explicit 
statements  of  such  in  the  writing.   Older  characters  were  depicted 
as  intelligent/clever  in  29  or  20%  of  the  cases.   Of  this  number 
15  or  52%  of  the  intelligent/clever  characters  were  male,  and  14  or 
48%  were  female.   The  majority  of  the  older  characters,  110  or 
75%  were  shown  to  be  of  average/normal  intelligence.   Older  male 
characters  comprised  70  or  64%  of  this  total,  whereas  40  or  36% 
were  older  female  characters.   Examples  of  older  characters  whom 
exhibited  average  intelligence  included  an  aunt  who  stayed  home, 
cooked,  cleaned,  and  offered  advice  to  and  cared  for  her  nephews  and 
a  retired  uncle  who  spent  weekends  with  his  niece  gardening, 
barbecuing,  and  having  fun.   It  was  noted  that  7  characters,  or  5%, 
exhibited,  in  varying  degrees,  some  signs  of  disorientation, 
incompetence,  or  mental  confusion.   Of  this  5%,  2  were  male  and 
5  were  female. 

Examination  of  the  overall  personality  assigned  to  older 
characters  disclosed  that  of  the  146  elders  in  the  narrative  units, 
83  or  57%  were  classified  as  pleasant.   Of  this  sum, 45  or  54%  were 
male,  and  38  or  46%  were  female.   Only  8  or  5%  of  the  older 
characters  were  portrayed  as  unfriendly,  irritable,  or  unpleasant. 
Of  these,  1  or  13%  was  male,  and  7  or  87%  were  female.   The 
remaining  55  or  38%  of  the  characters  were  depicted  as  neutral. 
In  this  group, 41  or  75%  were  male,  and  14  or  25%  were  female. 
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The  overall  personal  appearance  of  the  146  older  characters 
was  examined  to  determine  whether  they  were  portrayed  as  attractive, 
unattractive,  or  neutral.   The  results  indicated  that  the  majority 
of  the  older  characters  were  neutral  or  average  in  appearance  while 
a  small  number  were  found  to  be  either  attractive  or  unattractive. 
Older  characters  were  depicted  as  neutral  in  appearance  in  82%  or 
120  of  the  instances  in  children's  magazines.   Approximately  64%, 
or  77  of  those  neutral  in  appearance  were  male,  and  36%  or  43  of 
the  average  looking  elders  were  female.   Attractive  elders  accounted 
for  11%  or  16  of  all  older  characters.   Some  8  of  the  older  males 
were  portrayed  as  handsome  and  8  of  the  older  females  as  beautiful. 
Unattractive,  homely,  or  ugly  older  characters  were  noted  in  10  or 
7%  of  the  cases.   Only  2  of  the  unattractive  were  male.   In  contrast, 
8  of  this  group  were  female. 

In  analyzing  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  older  characters 
the  mode  of  dress  was  scrutinized.   Most  of  the  elderly,  68%  or  100, 
dressed  in  a  conventional  manner  (clothes  were  clean,  neat  and 
representative  of  current  era)  and  were  tallied  as  neutral.   Of 
those  wearing  ordinary  clothes,  59  or  59%  were  older  males  and  41  or 
41%  were  older  females.   The  clothes  that  the  elders  wore  were 
depicted  as  fashionable,  color-coordinated,  or  stylish  in  25%  or 
36  of  the  instances.   Approximately  24  or  67%  of  those  well-dressed 
were  male,  and  33%  or  12  were  women.   When  older  characters  looked 
disheveled  or  wore  shabby-looking  clothing  the  indicator  dowdy  was 
marked.   A  total  of  7%  or  10  of  the  elders  fit  this  category.   Of 
this  sum  4  were  male,  and  6  were  female. 
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The  text  and  illustrations  were  analyzed  to  determine  whether 
the  older  characters'  posture  was  normal  or  hunchbacked.   The  data 
revealed  a  preponderance  of  older  characters  with  normal  postures. 
Of  all  older  characters,  138  or  95%  were  presented  with  a  normal 
posture.   Some  60%  or  83  of  this  sum  were  male,  while  40%  or  55 
of  the  aged  with  normal  posture  were  female.   Approximately  5%  or  8 
of  the  elders  were  shown  as  bent-over  or  hunchbacked.   It  was  found 
that  half  of  the  hunchbacked  elders  were  male  and  half  were  female. 

Distinctive  features  attributed  to  male  or  female  older 
characters  were  placed  into  1  of  the  13  indicators  assigned  to 
this  category  in  the  coding  checklist.   Some  450  distinctive 
features  were  so  classified.   Males,  60%  of  the  total  number  of 
older  characters,  accounted  for  293  or  65%  of  the  distinctive 
features  exhibited;  females,  40%  of  the  older  characters,  exhibited 
157  or  35%  of  the  distinctive  features.   Distinctive  feature 
frequencies  of  males,  females,  and  both  sexes  combined  are  shown 
in  Table  10. 

For  both  sexes  combined,  5  of  the  13  subcategories  (bespectacled, 
wrinkled,  gray /white  hair,  wears  hat,  and  plump)  comprised  some  74% 
of  all  distinctive  features.   Of  these  characteristics,  physical 
features,  such  as  gray/white  hair  and  wrinkled  skin,  are  generally 
associated  with  the  process  of  aging.   Old  males  in  this  study  were 
most  likely  to  be  shown  with  gray/white  hair  (24%),  wrinkled  skin  (16%), 
balding  hairline  (14%),  glasses  (13%),  hats  on  their  heads  (10%),  or  with 
plump  bodies  (8%) .   Older  women  were  most  often  seen  with  gray/white 
hair  (26%),  plump  figures  (17%),  glasses  (15.3%),  their  hair  in  a 
bun  (12%),  hats  on  their  heads  (11%),  or  with  wrinkled  skin  (8.3%). 
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Table  10 

Distinctive  Features  of  Older  Characters 


Distinctive 
Feature 

Total 
No.  % 

Male 
No.  % 

"emale 
Mo.  % 

Bespectacled 

62 

(14) 

38 

(13) 

24 

(15.3) 

Wrinkled 

61 

(14) 

47 

(16) 

13 

(8.3) 

Gray/White  Hair 

112 

(25) 

71 

(24) 

41 

(26) 

Hair  in  Bun 

19 

(4) 

0 

(0) 

19 

(12.1) 

Bald/Semi-Balding 

41 

(9) 

41 

(14) 

0 

(0) 

Uses  Cane 

6 

(1) 

6 

(2) 

0 

(0) 

Wears  Apron 

14 

(3) 

4 

(1.2) 

10 

(6.4) 

Wears  Suspenders 

4 

(1) 

4 

(1.2) 

0 

(0) 

Wears  Tie/Bowtie 

11 

(2) 

11 

(4) 

0 

(0) 

Smokes  a  Pipe 

3 

(1) 

3 

(1) 

0 

(0) 

Wears  Hat/Cap/Turban 

46 

(10) 

28 

(10) 

18 

(11) 

Plump 

50 

(11) 

24 

(8) 

26 

(17) 

Slim 

22 

(5) 

16 

(5.6) 

6 

(4) 

Total 

450 

(100) 

293 

(100) 

157 

(100) 

Adjectives  and  other  physical  descriptives  provided  children 
with  a  verbal  picture  of  the  older  characters.   Of  the  67  physical 
descriptors  found  in  the  narrative  units,  the  word  old  was  used  55% 
of  the  time.   Adding  tired  (9%)  and  the  mention  of  chronological 
age  (6%)  to  the  total  found  with  the  word  old  constituted  some 
70%  of  all  physical  descriptors  of  older  characters.   Of  the 
67  descriptors,  48%  or  32  were  attributed  to  older  males  while 
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52%  or  35  of  the  physical  descriptors  were  used  to  describe  older 
females.   Some  of  the  indicators  in  this  category  were  not  found 
in  this  sample  of  children's  periodical  literature  (ancient,  elder, 
small,  tall,  ugly,  and  dirty).   At  times  authors  tended  to  describe 
the  physical  appearance  of  elders  rather  than  to  provide  specific 
physical  descriptors.   When  such  descriptions  were  found,  the 
subcategory  other  was  tallied.   Approximately  20%  of  all  physical 
descriptors  were  marked  other.   Descriptions  in  this  subcategory 
included  healthy,  wearily,  blind,  sturdy,  "eyes  as  blue  as 
huckleberries,"  "eyes  that  twinkled  like  bright  blue  stars," 
and  "persons  in  the  evening  of  life."   The  data  regarding  physical 
descriptors  of  older  characters  are  presented  in  Table  11. 

Table  11 

Physical  Descriptors  of  Older  Characters 


Physical 
Descriptor 

Total 

No.  % 

Male 
No.  % 

Female 
No.  % 

Chronological 

Age 

4 

(6) 

2 

(6) 

2 

(6) 

Old/Aged 

37 

(55) 

14 

(44) 

23 

(65) 

Little 

1 

(2) 

1 

(3) 

0 

(0) 

Big 

2 

(3) 

2 

(6) 

0 

(0) 

Tired 

6 

(9) 

4 

(13) 

2 

(6) 

Sick 

1 

(2) 

0 

(0) 

1 

(3) 

Strong 

2 

(3) 

1 

(3) 

1 

(3) 

Other^ 

14 

(20) 

8 

(25) 

6 

(17) 

Total 

67 

(100) 

32 

(100) 

35 

(100) 

NOTE:   ^Other 

descriptors 

,  each  rep 

resenting 

less 

than  2% 

of 

total  descriptors. 
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A  total  of  38  descriptive  words  was  used  to  paint  a  verbal 
picture  of  the  older  characters'  personalities.   The  personality 
characteristics  that  occurred  most  frequently  in  children's  magazines 
were  wise  (21%),  sad  (7.9%),  poor  (7.9%),  foolish  (5.3%),  and  dear 
(5.3%).   Several  of  the  personality  indicators  designated  for  this 
category  were  not  found  in  the  text  (angry,  crazy,  happy,  pleased). 
Approximately  39%  of  the  adjectives  found  in  the  magazines  were 
tallied  as  other,  and  included  grumps,  grumpy,  faithful,  determined, 
lonely,  and  weird.   The  data  in  Table  12  show  that  a  larger  number, 
74%,  of  the  descriptors  applied  to  older  females;  26%  of  the 
personality  descriptors  were  used  to  describe  older  males. 
Literary  Representation 

The  third  research  question  was  developed  to  address  the 
quality  and  magnitude  of  the  roles  older  characters  were  assigned 
in  children's  periodical  literature.   Previous  studies  have  shown 
older  characters  in  the  media  in  peripheral  rather  than  main  roles. 
In  this  study  the  elder's  role  and  characterization,  as  well  as  the 
literary  genre,  the  illustrational  style,  and  the  illustrational 
representation  were  examined  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  older 
character's  involvement  in  the  story.   All  information  gathered 
from  the  five  categories  was  tabulated  and  reported. 

The  designation  of  main,  supporting,  or  minor  role  involved 
some  subjective  judgments  on  the  part  of  the  investigator. 
However,  the  importance  of  the  character  and  the  degree  to  which 
he  or  she  was  emphasized  was  usually  obvious.   A  total  of  637 
characters  were  found  in  the  narrative  units  which  included  older 
characters.   Of  this  sum,  70  or  11%  were  elders  depicted  as  main 
characters,  9%  were  supporting  characters,  and  3%  were  minor 
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Table  12 

Personality  Descriptors  of  Older  Characters 


Personality 
Descriptor 

Total 
No,  % 

^ale 
Mo.  % 

Female 
No.  % 

Sad 

3 

(7.9) 

0 

(0) 

3   (11) 

Poor 

3 

(7.9) 

1 

(10) 

2    (7) 

Foolis 

h 

2 

(5.3) 

0 

(0) 

2    (7) 

Dear 

2 

(5.3) 

1 

(10) 

1  (3.6) 

Good 

1 

(2.6) 

0 

(0) 

1  (3.6) 

Kind 

1 

(2.6) 

0 

(0) 

1  (3.6) 

Rich 

1 

(2.6) 

1 

(10) 

0    (0) 

Smart 

1 

(2.6) 

0 

(0) 

1  (3.6) 

Wise 

8 

(21) 

1 

(10) 

7   (25) 

Nice 

1 

(2.6) 

0 

(0) 

1  (3.6) 

Other^ 

15 

(39.5) 

6 

(60) 

9   (32) 

Total^ 

38 

(100.1) 

10 

(100) 

28  (100) 

NOTE: 
descrip 

^Other 
)tors. 

adj 

ectives,  each 

represent! 

ng  5%  or 

less  of  total 

NOTE : 

Combined 

total 

does  not 

equal 

100%  due  to 

rounding. 
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characters.   When  the  character  role  was  scrutinized  for  old 
characters  alone,  some  70  out  of  146  or  48%  of  all  elders  were 
main  characters,  39%  held  supporting, roles  and  13%  had  minor 
roles.   Tabulations  in  Table  13  reveal  information  on  the  roles 
assigned  to  elders  in  children's  magazines. 

Table  13 

Role  of  Older  Characters 


Total 

Male 

Female 

Role 

No.  % 

No.  % 

No.  % 

Main  Character 

70   (48) 

46   (53) 

24 

(41) 

Supporting  Character 

57   (39) 

29   (33) 

28 

(47) 

Minor  Role 

19   (13) 

12   (14) 

7 

(12) 

Total 

146  (100) 

87  (100) 

59 

(100) 

All  older  adults  were  identified  by  the  type  of  character 
they  played  in  the  narrative  units.   The  five  indicators  in  this 
category  were  grandf ather /grandmother ,  uncle/aunt,  neighbor,  or 
other.   Of  the  146  aged  characters  depicted  in  the  magazines,  36 
or  25%  were  portrayed  as  grandparents  or  great-grandparents.   Of 
those  depicted  as  grandparents,  25  or  69%  were  grandfathers  and 
11  or  31%  were  grandmothers.   Aunts  and  uncles  comprised  9%  of  the 
population  of  older  characters.   Older  story  members  were  tallied 
as  neighbors  in  10  or  7%  of  the  situations.   In  most  cases,  59%, 
the  characterization  of  the  older  character  was  marked  other. 
In  Table  14  information  regarding  the  characterization  of  older 
adults  is  displayed. 
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Table  14 

Characterization  of  Older  Characters 


Characterization 


Total 

Male 

Female 

No.  % 

No.  % 

No.  % 

36   (25) 

25   (29) 

11   (19) 

13    (9) 

6    (7) 

7   (12) 

10    (7) 

3    (3) 

10   (17) 

87   (59) 

53   (61) 

31   (52) 

146  (100) 

87  (100) 

59  (100) 

Grandparent 
Uncle /Aunt 
Neighbor 
Other 
Total 


The  types  of  literature  in  which  older  characters  appeared 
were  considered.   Older  characters  are  most  often  found  in  modern/ 
realistic  fiction.   Of  the  58  characters  portrayed  in  modern 
fictional  works, 32  or  55%  were  male  and  26  or  45%  were  female. 
Information  selections  contained  older  characters  15%  of  the  time. 
Elders  were  represented  in  folklore  in  20  or  14%  of  the  instances. 
In  9%  of  the  situations  older  characters  were  seen  in  activity 
pages.   Fantasy  and  poetry  selections  each  included  11  older 
characters.   Older  adults  were  noted  in  eight  biographical  stories 
and  three  historical  passages.   The  data  providing  the  classifications 
by  genre  are  presented  in  Table  15. 
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Table  15 

Genre  in  Which  Older  Characters  Appear 


Genre 

Total 
No.  % 

Male 
No.  % 

Female 
No.  % 

Fiction 

58 

(40) 

32 

(37) 

26 

(44) 

Folklore 

20 

(14) 

11 

(13) 

9 

(15) 

Biography 

8 

(5) 

8 

(9) 

0 

(0) 

Information 

22 

(15) 

11 

(13) 

11 

(19) 

Fantasy 

11 

(7.5) 

5 

(5) 

6 

(10) 

History 

3 

(2) 

2 

(2) 

1 

(2) 

Poetry 

11 

(7.5) 

7 

(8) 

4 

(7) 

Activity  Pages 

13 

(9) 

11 

(13) 

2 

(3) 

Total 

146 

(100) 

87 

(100) 

59 

(100) 

The  artistic  style  employed  by  the  illustrator  to  present 
older  characters  was  categorized  as  either  representational  or 
expressionistic.   Representational  illustrations  included 
life-like  drawings  or  photographs,  while  expressionistic  art 
referred  to  cartoon-like  or  abstract  illustrations.   It  was  learned 
that  the  children's  magazines  contained  more  expressionistic 
illustrations  than  representational  illustrations,  53%  and  47%, 
respectively.   The  data  collected  for  this  category  are  displayed 
in  Table  16. 
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Table  16 

Illustrational  Style  in  Which  Older  Characters  Are  Depicted 


Illustrational  Total  Male  Female 

Style  No.  %  No.  %  No.  % 


Representational 

68 

(47) 

37 

(43) 

31 

(53) 

Expressionistic 

78 

(53) 

50 

(57) 

28 

(47) 

Total 

146 

(100) 

87 

(100) 

59 

(100) 

Because  children's  magazines  were  heavily  illustrated, 
pictures  were  considered  to  be  an  important  medium.   Ansello 
(1977b)  suggested  that  the  picturization  of  older  story  members 
conveyed  the  importance  of  the  character.   When  an  older  character 
appeared  alone  in  an  illustration,  it  connoted  a  sign  of  importance, 
A  total  of  306  picturizations  of  older  adults  were  tallied  in  the 
273  illustrations  which  included  older  characters.   Of  this  306, 
61  or  20%  of  the  elderly  were  pictured  alone  while  245  or  80%  of 
the  aged  characters  were  shown  with  others.   Older  male  characters 
were  pictured  68%  of  the  time;  older  female  characters  were 
represented  in  32%  of  the  illustrations.   The  illustrational 
representation  of  older  characters  in  children's  magazines  is 
reported  in  Table  17. 
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Table  17 

Illustrational  Representation  of  Older  Characters 


Illustrational 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Representation 

No.  % 

No.  % 

No.  % 

Alone 

61   (20) 

40   (19) 

21   (21) 

With  Others 

245   (80) 

168   (81) 

77   (79) 

Total 

306  (100) 

208  (100) 

98  (100) 

From  the  marking  system  used  to  code  the  presence  of  older 
characters  in  the  magazines,  it  was  noted  that  6  or  4%  of  the 
elders  appeared  only  in  the  text.   Some  13  or  9%  of  the  older 
characters  were  seen  only  in  the  illustrations. 
General  Representation 

The  fourth  research  question  was  developed  to  investigate 
the  prevalence  of  positive,  negative,  or  neutral  depictions  of 
older  characters  in  children's  magazines.   This  final  set  of 
analyses  focused  on  the  activities  in  which  older  adults  were 
engaged  and  the  overall  impression  of  the  elderly  in  children's 
periodical  literature.   Data  from  the  categories  were  tallied  and 
percentages  were  reported. 

The  activity  level  of  the  older  character  was  categorized  as 
either  active  of  passive.   When  older  story  members  were  engaged 
in  an  event  that  required  alertness  or  physical  exertion,  such  as 
working,  walking,  or  exercising,  they  were  classified  as  active. 
Older  adults  depicted  as  sitting,  rocking,  unoccupied,  or  lying 
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down,  were  marked  as  passive.   The  elderly  presented  in  the  narrative 
units  were  more  likely  to  be  active  rather  than  passive.   Of  the  146 
old  characters  presented,  101  or  69%  were  coded  as  active  and  45  or 
31%  were  placed  in  the  passive  subcategory.   The  activity  level  of 
the  older  characters  in  children's  magazines  is  presented  in  Table  18, 

Table  18 

Activities  of  Older  Characters 


Total  Male  Female 

Activity             No.  %  No.  %  No.  % 

Active            101   (69)  63   (72)  38   (64) 

Passive            45   (31)  24   (28)  21   (36) 

Total             146  (100)  87  (100)  59  (100) 


Each  appearance  and  description  of  behavior  of  the  older 
characters  was  analyzed  to  determine  its  positive,  negative,  or 
neutral  connotations.   The  overall  impression  of  the  older  character 
was  considered  to  be  positive  when  the  elder  displayed  an  attitude 
and/or  behavior  toward  others  that  was  supportive  and  encouraging; 
was  engaged  in  meaningful  activities  and/or  interacted  with  other 
characters;  or  was  skillful,  hardworking,  and/or  competent.   When 
aged  characters  were  shown  to  be  inactive,  dangerous,  or  harmful  to 
others;  isolated  from  others;  or  presented  in  a  denigrative  manner, 
they  were  classified  as  negative.   A  neutral  portrayal  was  evaluated 
on  the  criterion  that  the  older  character  portrayed,  demonstrated 
an  attitude,  activity,  or  behavior  that  was  nonessential  and  unrelated 
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to  the  interaction  of  other  characters  within  the  narrative  unit. 
The  majority  of  portrayals  of  older  characters,  61%  in  1985  issues 
of  children's  magazines,  were  positive.   Aged  characters  were 
depicted  in  a  negative  manner  in  11%  of  the  instances.   Neutral 
portrayals  were  tallied  for  41  or  28%  of  all  older  characters. 
Approximately  62%  of  all  older  males  were  depicted  as  positive; 
35  or  59%  of  the  older  female  population  were  classified  as 
positive.   Tabulations  for  the  overall  impression  of  older 
characters  in  children's  periodical  literature  are  displayed  in 
Table  19. 

Table  19 

Overall  Impression  of  Older  Characters 


Female 
No.  % 


Overall 
Impression 

Tc 

No 

tal 

.  % 

Male 
No.  % 

Positive 

89 

(61) 

54   (62) 

Negative 

16 

(11) 

7    (8) 

Neutral 

41 

(28) 

26   (30) 

Total 

146 

(100) 

87  (100) 

35  (59) 

9  (15) 

15  (26) 

59  (100) 


Summary  of  the  Findings  by  Categorical  Scheme 

The  analyses  of  the  data  were  presented  in  terms  of  a  four-part 
categorical  scheme  built  on  the  research  questions.   The  four 
categorical  schemes  delineated  to  analyze  the  portrayal  of  older 
characters  in  1985  issues  of  children's  magazines  included 
(a)  demographic  representation,  (b)  representation  of  mental  health 
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and  personal  characteristics,  (c)  literary  representation,  and 
(d)  general  representation. 

To  evaluate  whether  older  characters  were  treated  in  a 
discriminatory  or  otherwise  unfavorable  manner  in  children's 
magazines,  the  representation  of  elders  was  compared  with  their 
proportion  in  the  United  States.   A  total  of  two  demographic 
comparisons  were  made  using  the  chi-square  statistical  technique. 
The  demographic  categories  examined  in  this  study  were  sex,  ethnic 
and  racial  composition,  financial  status,  living  arrangement, 
marital  status,  occupational  status,  and  health  status. 

It  was  found  that  in  this  literature  the  aged  appeared  less 
frequently  than  warranted  by  their  proportion  in  the  actual 
population.   Although  the  elderly  made  up  11.6%  of  the  population 
in  1984  (United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1984),  they  were 
represented  in  only  5.6%  of  all  narrative  units  in  children's 
magazines.   In  narrative  units  with  older  characters  however, 
the  presence  of  the  older  character  was  quite  prominent;  23%  of 
the  total  characters  in  these  narrative  units  were  old.   The  majority 
of  the  older  characters  were  male,  60%,  which  meant  that  older  female 
characters  were  underrepresented  in  this  population.   When  the 
literary  ratio  of  older  males  to  older  females  was  compared  to  the 
ratio  of  older  males  to  older  females  in  the  actual  population,  the 
difference  was  substantial  and  statistically  significant. 

Every  minority  in  the  checklist  appeared  less  frequently  than 
in  the  general  population.   Only  older  white  characters  appeared 
more  frequently;  they  comprised  17%  of  the  total  population  in 
children's  literature  whereas  1984  census  data  indicated  they  made 
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up  12%  of  the  population  in  the  United  States.   From  the  available 
data  it  was  determined  that  ethnic  and  racial  minorities  comprised 
0.63%  of  the  older  characters  compared  to  24%  in  the  actual 
population. 

The  financial  status  of  older  characters  was  significantly 
different  from  the  financial  status  of  older  adults  in  America. 
The  elders  in  magazines  were  depicted  in  the  low  income  or  poverty 
range  much  less  frequently  than  actually  occurs.   In  reality  in 
1984,  75%  of  all  elders  reported  low  and  poverty  level  incomes 
(United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1984);  in  periodical  literature, 
24%  of  all  older  characters  were  tallied  in  these  subcategories. 

The  usual  living  arrangements  of  the  older  characters  consisted 
of  a  home  shared  with  a  spouse  or  children.   Similar  housing 
situations  were  found  in  the  actual  population.   The  older  characters 
for  whom  marital  status  was  identified  were  far  more  likely  to  be 
married  and  less  likely  to  be  widowed,  single,  or  divorced  than  their 
real-life  counterparts.   For  approximately  70%  of  the  older  charactersj 
marital  status  was  indeterminable. 

The  occupational  status  for  approximately  58%  of  all  older 
characters  was  not  apparent.   When  indicated,  occupations  were 
typically  only  for  men  and  were  distributed  over  a  wide  range  of 
vocations.   Only  1  or  1%  of  the  older  characters,  a  man,  was 
identified  as  retired.   In  1984,  20%  of  the  elderly  population 
reported  retirement  status  (United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1984). 

The  health  status  of  older  characters  closely  resembled  the 
health  status  of  aged  persons  in  reality.   In  only  4%  of  the  cases, 
the  health  status  of  the  older  character  could  not  be  ascertained. 
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Older  characters  were  depicted  as  having  competent  or  normal 
mental  capacities  75%  of  the  time.   Of  the  146  older  characters 
29  or  20%  were  shown  to  be  intelligent  or  clever.   Only  5%  of  the 
aged  in  children's  magazines  were  presented  as  confused  or 
disoriented. 

Some  57%  of  the  elders  in  children's  periodical  literature 
manifested  pleasant  personalities.   Older  characters  often  offered 
advice  to  younger  story  members  and  were  helpful  and  kind. 
Approximately  38%  of  the  aged  characters  exhibited  personalities 
which  were  most  appropriately  label  as  neutral.   Only  5%  of  the 
older  characters  were  depicted  as  grouchy,  crabby,  or  mean.   The 
findings  also  suggest  that  for  the  majority  of  the  older  characters, 
82%,  the  overall  personal  appearance  was  neutral.   Approximately  11% 
of  the  elderly  characters  were  marked  as  attractive,  whereas  7%  were 
found  to  be  unattractive. 

For  the  most  part  (68%),  older  characters  were  dressed  in 
conventional  or  average-looking  apparel  and  were  tallied  as  neutral. 
Fashionable  attire  was  worn  by  25%  of  the  older  characters  in 
children's  magazines.   In  regard  to  physical  posture  the  vast 
majority,  95%  of  the  old  characters,  were  presented  in  a  normal, 
upright  position. 

Gray  or  white  hair,  shown  on  25%  of  the  aged  characters,  was 
the  most  frequently  observed  distinctive  feature  of  the  elderly. 
Two  other  commonly  observed  features  were  wrinkled  skin  (14%),  and 
decrements  in  vision  (corrected  by  use  of  glasses)  (14%).   It  was 
interesting  to  note  that  17%  of  the  old  females  and  8%  of  the  old 
males  were  overweight. 
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A  total  of  14  descriptors  or  adjectives  was  listed  as 
indicators  in  the  category  physical  descriptors.   A  total  of  55% 
of  all  physical  descriptors  consisted  of  the  single  adjective  old. 
Another  9%  were  covered  by  the  word  tired.   In  the  category 
personality  descriptors,  the  word  wise  accounted  for  21%  of  all 
descriptors.   Other  popular  personality  characteristics  were  sad, 
poor,  foolish,  and  dear. 

When  older  characters  appeared  in  the  narrative  units  they 
were  cast  in  major  roles  11%  of  the  time.   In  3%  of  the  cases 
elderly  characters  were  judged  to  have  minor  roles  in  the  story 
and  were  generally  peripheral  to  the  development  of  the  plot. 
Approximately  25%  of  the  elders  were  grandparents  or  great- 
grandparents.   The  majority  of  the  characterizations  of  the  elders, 
59%,  were  labeled  as  other. 

Older  characters  appeared  40%  of  the  time  in  modern/realistic 
fiction.   Few  aged  story  members  were  visible  in  biographies,  5%, 
or  historical  fiction,  2%.   Illustrators  presented  the  elderly  in 
a  representational  manner  47%  of  the  time.   The  artistic  style  of 
some  53%  of  the  illustrations  was  expressionistic  or  abstract. 
When  older  characters  were  presented  in  illustrations,  they  were 
pictured  with  others  80%  of  the  time. 

Older  characters  were  shown  as  being  active  rather  than 
passive  in  69%  of  the  portrayals.   Active  elders  were  shown  working, 
gardening,  cooking,  and  walking.   The  overall  impression  of  the 
older  character  was  positive  61%  of  the  time.   In  11%  of  the 
portrayals  the  aged  character  was  depicted  in  a  negative  manner. 
Some  28%  of  the  time,  older  characters  were  perceived  as  neutral. 
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Summary  of  Chapter  Four 
The  purpose  of  this  descriptive  study  was  to  perform  a 
content  analysis  to  determine  how  older  characters  were  portrayed 
in  1985  issues  of  children's  magazines.   Both  verbal  materials  and 
illustrations  in  all  narrative  units  included  in  11  randomly  selected 
children's  periodicals  were  scrutinized  to  ascertain  how  older 
characters  were  depicted.   Of  the  2,186  narrative  units  found  in 
this  sample,  123  contained  an  aged  character.   These  narrative  units 
were  carefully  examined  and  data  were  recorded  in  the  coding 
checklist.   The  checklist  contained  24  separate  categories,  all  of 
which  were  included  in  the  four-part  categorical  scheme  which 
included    (a)  demographic  representation,  (b)  representation  of 
mental  health  and  personal  characteristics,  (c)  literary  representation, 
and  (d)  general  representation.   A  summary  of  the  findings  is  as  follows, 

1.  Older  characters  in  this  literature  appeared  less  frequently 
than  warranted  by  their  proportion  in  the  population,  5.6%  and  11.6Z, 
respectively. 

2.  Older  females  were  underrepresented  in  text  and  in  pictures. 
The  elderly  male  was  overrepresented  in  the  literature. 

3.  Older  characters  were  predominately  white.   Ethnic  and 
racial  minorities  were  substantially  underrepresented. 

A.   A  distorted  picture  of  the  financial  status  of  the  elderly 
was  presented  in  children's  magazines. 

5.  Many  older  characters  were  family  members  and  resided  in 
a  family  setting. 

6.  Marital  status  was  difficult  to  determine  in  many 
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instances.   Widowed  elders  were  underrepresented  in  the  literary 
population. 

7.  There  were  29  occupations  mentioned.   Older  females  were 
employed  in  5  or  17%  of  all  jobs  while  older  males  were  employed 
in  24  or  83%  of  the  occupations  in  the  magazines  analyzed. 

8.  The  health  status  of  the  older  characters  closely 
approximated  that  of  older  persons. 

9.  The  majority  of  the  aged  characters  were  depicted  as 
mentally  competent. 

10.  Older  characters  were  most  often  presented  with  pleasant 
personalities . 

11.  Most  older  characters  were  average  in  appearance,  wore 
common-looking  clothes,  and  maintained  a  normal  posture. 

12.  The  majority  of  the  older  characters  were  found  to  have 
gray /white  hair  and  wrinkled  skin.   They  also  wore  glasses. 

13.  Older  individuals  in  children's  periodical  literature 
were  underdeveloped.   The  mean  number  of  descriptors  available  on 
each  older  character  when  physical  and  personality  descriptors  found 
in  the  literature  were  combined  equaled  0.72. 

14.  Some  48%  of  all  older  characters  were  depicted  in  major 
roles;  39%  of  the  elderly  population  were  cast  in  supporting  roles 
and  13%  had  minor  roles.   Older  story  members  were  frequently 
characterized  as  general  citizens. 

15.  Old  characters  appeared  in  a  wide  variety  of  literary 
genres.   They  were  represented  in  illustrations  which  were 
artistically  typical  of  other  age  groups  depicted  in  the  magazines. 
When  elders  did  appear  in  an  illustration,  they  were  frequently 
with  others. 
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16.  For  the  most  part,  older  characters  were  depicted  as 
active. 

17.  Overall,  readers  of  children's  magazines  should  form 
a  positive  impression  of  the  older  characters  they  encounter  in 
the  text  and  the  illustrations. 

The  summary,  conclusions,  and  recommendations  for  further 
research  are  discussed  in  Chapter  Five,  and  are  based  on  the 
analysis  of  the  data  presented  in  this  chapter. 


CtL\PTER  V 

SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


Every  culture  in  history  has  numbered  among  its  members 
people  older  than  the  majority.   Our  society  has  been  set  apart 
from  those  of  the  past  because  of  the  phenomenal  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  our  older  population  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 
For  the  first  time  sizeable  numbers  of  individuals  are  living  into 
their  seventh  decade  or  beyond.   As  the  older  population  grew,  the 
systematic  study  of  aging  processes,  or  gerontology,  evolved  and 
has  now  become  an  academic  discipline.   In  the  early  1950s  social 
gerontology  achieved  recognition  as  the  study  of  the  ways  in  which 
social  and  cultural  factors  interact  with  the  aging  process  (Hendricks 
&  Hendricks,  1977).   In  the  late  1960s  and  the  1970s  researchers 
examined  literature  and  other  media  to  determine  how  older  adults 
were  represented.   As  sources  of  socialization,  media  and  literature 
were  expected  have  some  effect  on  the  attitudes  of  people  who  were 
exposed  to  them.   This  descriptive  study  was  undertaken  to  analyze 
how  the  aged  characters  in  children's  periodical  literature  selections 
published  in  1985  were  portrayed. 

In  this  chapter  a  brief  summary  of  the  purpose  of  the  study 
is  presented.   Next,  conclusions  are  discussed.   Then,  recommendations 
based  on  this  investigation  are  made,  and  lastly,  a  concluding  comment 
is  offered. 

Ill 
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Summary  of  the  Purpose 

The  printed  message  is  a  powerful  force  by  which  to  communicate 
society's  norms,  roles,  and  values.   Children's  attitudes  toward  the 
aged  and  aging  have  evolved,  in  part,  from  information  provided  by 
the  mass  media.   If  a  child's  exposure  to  older  adults  is  based  on 
negatively  biased  literature  and  media,  negative  and  stereotypic  views 
of  elders  will  likely  become  incorporated  into  his  or  her  frame  of 
reference . 

This  study  was  undertaken  to  initiate  an  understanding  of  the 
roles,  behaviors,  and  images  of  the  elderly  in  children's  magazines 
and  to  add  to  the  existing  body  of  content  analytic  literature. 
The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  perform  a  content  analysis  to 
investigate  the  depiction  of  old  age  and  the  numbers  and  roles  of 
old  characters  in  recent  children's  magazines.   Specifically,  both 
written  descriptions  and  illustrations  in  all  narrative  units 
included  in  11  randomly  selected  children's  periodicals  published  in 
1985  were  scrutinized  to  ascertain  how  older  characters  were  portrayed. 

An  examination  of  the  research  which  focused  on  the  portrayal  of 
the  elderly  in  the  media  produced  conflicting  conclusions.   None  of 
the  research  reviewed  dealt  with  the  depiction  of  older  characters 
in  children's  periodical  literature.   This  study  utilized  content 
analysis  and  employed  a  question  approach  as  a  framework  for  collection 
of  data.   Specifically,  the  research  questions  were  as  follows: 

1.   Do  the  magazines  present  an  accurate  demographic 
representation  of  older  persons  in  American  society? 
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2.  Do  children's  magazines  expose  children  to  the  multiplicity 
of  traits  that  older  persons  possess? 

3.  Is  the  role  of  the  older  characters  in  the  narrative  unit 
fully  developed  through  story  involvement? 

4.  Are  older  characters  portrayed  positively,  negatively,  or 
neutrally  in  the  text  and/or  illustrations  found  in  narrative  units 
in  children's  magazines? 

The  research  questions  were  organized  into  a  four-part  categorical 
scheme  which  focused  on  demographic  representation,  mental  health, 
personal  characteristics,  literary  representation,  and  general 
representation  of  older  characters.   A  coding  checklist,  comprised 
of  24  separate  categories  of  information,  was  developed  as  a  means 
for  data  collection. 

Conclusions 

Answers  to  the  research  questions  which  were  posed  in  this 
study  follow. 

It  was  noted  that  demographic  differences  existed  between  the 
older  characters  in  this  sample  of  children's  periodical  literature 
and  the  older  persons  in  the  United  States  population  in  the  following 
areas:   total  representation,  gender  composition,  ethnic  and  racial 
composition,  financial  status,  living  arrangement,  marital  status, 
and  occupational  status.   Older  characters  were  demographically 
similar  to  older  people  in  the  population  in  the  state  of  their 
health.   Therefore,  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  presented  in  this 
study  the  answer  to  the  first  research  question  was  no.   The  magazines 
did  not  present  an  accurate  demographic  representation  of  older 
persons  in  American  society. 
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No  discrimination  was  discovered  in  the  portrayal  of  older 
story  members  in  reference  to  personal  traits  such  as  mental 
capacity,  overall  personal  appearance,  attire,  posture,  and 
distinctive  features.   Discriminatory  depictions  of  the  elderly  were 
found  in  the  personal  traits  of  overall  personality,  physical 
descriptors,  and  personality  descriptors.   Results  indicated  no 
clear-cut  answer  to  the  second  research  question.   The  findings 
in  this  study  were  inconsistent  in  the  area  of  personal  traits  of 
older  characters. 

The  data  indicated  that  the  answer  to  the  third  research 
question  was  yes.   The  roles  of  the  older  characters  in  the 
magazines  were  developed  through  story  involvement.   When  older 
adults  were  present  in  the  literature,  they  were  cast  into  a 
diversity  of  roles  and  characterizations. 

The  fourth  and  final  research  question  addressed  the  cumulative 
impression  of  older  adults  in  children's  magazines.   It  was  found 
that  older  characters  were  presented  in  a  positive  manner  the 
majority  of  the  time. 

The  following  specific  conclusions  were  derived  from  the  results 
of  this  research. 

1.  The  elderly  in  children's  magazines  were  clearly 
underrepresented  when  compared  to  the  elderly  in  the  United  States 
population. 

2.  The  sex  ratio  of  older  characters  in  children's  magazines 
was  the  opposite  of  population  ratios.   If  children's  literature 
were  to  reflect  reality,  older  females  would  dominate  character 
representation. 
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3.  An  unrealistic  portrayal  according  to  race  was  noted. 
Most  ethnic  groups  and  minorities  were  invisible,  being  neglected 

in  children's  magazines.   Even  though  members  of  most  minority  groups 
do  have  shorter  life  expectancies  in  our  society  than  do  whites, 
they  should  have  been  at  least  proportionately  represented  in  the 
literature;  they  were  not. 

4.  The  financial  status  afforded  older  characters  was 
significantly  better  than  their  financial  status  in  reality. 

5.  The  marital  status  of  older  characters,  when  reported 

(30%  of  the  time),  was  both  inaccurate  and  misleading.   When  marital 
status  of  the  older  characters  could  be  discerned,  they  were  more 
often  married,  and  less  likely  to  be  widowed,  divorced,  separated, 
or  single.   This  unrealistic  representation  of  marital  status  may 
lead  young  readers  to  form  misconceptions  and  inaccurate  expectations 
of  old  age  as  a  time  of  companionship  and  marital  solidarity. 
Actually,  many  elders  are  widowed  and  live  alone. 

6.  Older  characters  possessed  good  health.   There  seemed  to 

be  little  implication  that  sickness  or  disease  necessarily  accompanied 
old  age. 

7.  Older  characters  lacked  a  full  emotional  range.   They  were 
depicted  as  either  inexhaustibly  pleasant  or  as  crotchety  and 
unpleasant.   The  absence  of  a  range  of  emotions  in  personality 
development  gave  elders  in  children's  magazines  a  unidimensional 
quality. 

8.  Many  of  the  elderly  characters  displayed  outward  signs  of 
aging  such  as  wrinkled  skin,  changing  hair  color,  and  poor  vision. 
These  physical  changes  were  generally  associated  with  the  process 
of  aging  and  were  not  considered  derogatory  in  nature. 
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9.  The  physical  traits  and  personality  characteristics  of 
older  characters  were  portrayed  in  a  superficial  manner  with  an 
average  of  fewer  than  one  attribute  given  per  character.   Writers 
consistently  used  the  words  old  and  wise  as  physical  and  personality 
descriptors,  respectively.   This  meant  that  minimal  insight  into 

the  personalities  and  physical  characteristics  of  elders  was 
provided  in  children's  periodical  literature. 

10.  Elders  in  this  sample  of  periodical  literature  played 
their  proportional  share  of  major  roles.   They  were  depicted  in  a 
variety  of  literary  genres  and  some  20%  were  considered  important 
enough  in  the  narrative  unit  to  be  pictured  alone. 

11.  The  majority  of  the  older  characters  were  depicted  as 
active.   The  level  of  physical  activity,  however,  was  moderate 
and  the  variety  of  activities  in  which  the  elders  participated  was 
limited. 

In  summary,  then,  it  was  noted  that  children  who  read  children's 
magazines  were  exposed  to  an  inaccurate  but  positive  picture  of  old 
age.   Older  characters  were  not  blatantly  discriminated  against. 
There  were  however,  subtle  hints  of  prejudice  found  in  this  material. 
For  instance,  older  characters  did  not  appear  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  in  the  real  population,  and  they  were  underdeveloped  and 
uncomplicated.   Therefore,  the  messages  available  to  young  readers 
regarding  the  elderly  were  mixed. 

Recommendations 

The  recommendations  developed  from  this  investigation  can  be 
organized  into  three  basic  categories:   (a)  those  concerning  editors, 
publishers,  writers,  and  illustrators;  (b)  those  concerning  educators; 
and  (d)  those  concerning  future  research  in  this  area. 
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Recommendations  to  Editors,  Publishers,  Writers,  and  Illustrators 

A  number  of  steps  can  be  taken  to  improve  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  coverage  of  the  aged  in  children's  periodical 
literature.   Exposure  to  a  variety  of  elderly  persons  both  mediated 
and  personal  can  prevent  the  development  of  prejudiced  attitudes 
(John,  1977).   Specifically,  children  need  to  learn  that  warm, 
sensitive  relationships  can  span  generations.   They  need  to  see 
old  age  as  a  part  of  the  total  life  cycle.   Children  need  contact 
with  elders  to  help  them  face  their  own  aging  with  realistic 
expectations.   Finally,  children  need  to  learn  more  about  the 
contributions  the  elderly  make  to  our  society.   Because  children's 
magazines  represent  one  of  the  ways  in  which  stereotypes  can  be 
formed  by  children,  a  more  well-balanced  representation  of  older 
adults  by  editors,  publishers,  writers,  and  illustrators  is  needed. 
The  following  recommendations  are  made: 

1.  Represent  elders  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  in  society. 

2.  Provide  children  with  realistic  role  models  upon  which  they 
can  base  their  personal  expectations  of  an  aged  future. 

3.  Present  more  material  that  shows  well-developed  complex 
older  characters  possessing  the  full  range  of  emotions  and  behaviors, 

4.  Become  informed  about  the  research  on  aging  that  is  related 
to  children's  literature. 

5.  Subject  future  material  to  regular  scrutiny  and  monitoring 
by  sophisticated  readers  using  the  coding  checklist  developed  for 
this  study  to  detect  ageist  depictions. 

6.  Increase  the  visibility  of  older  women  and  ethnic  and 
racial  minorities. 
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7.   Utilize  a  more  accurate  demographic  picture  of  elders 
regarding  their  financial  status,  living  arrangements,  marital 
status,  and  occupational  status. 
Recommendations  to  Educators 

It  has  been  shown  by  this  research  that  elderly  people  were 
not  accurately  portrayed  in  children's  magazines.   Therefore, 
educators  need  to  take  steps  to  help  children  recognize  and 
understand  such  inaccuracies.   Careful  instructional  planning  by 
teachers  can  help  children  acquire  more  nearly  accurate  perceptions 
of  aging  and  correct  negative  stereotypes  that  may  exist.   The 
following  recommendations  are  made: 

1.  Become  familiar  with  the  research  on  ageism  in  children's 
literature.   Awareness  of  the  problem  may  lead  to  sensitivity; 
sensitivity  may  then  lead  to  intervention. 

2.  Expose  children  to  books  and  other  media  that  deal  with 
the  elderly.   The  following  authors  listed  bibliographies  of  books 
which  focused  on  older  persons:   Ansello  (1976b),  Barnum  (1977a), 
Constant  (1977),  Hopkins  (1978),  Horner  (1982),  Mavrogenes  (1982), 
Seefeldt  et  al.  (1977),  Storey  (1977),  and  Vraney  and  Barrett  (1981). 

3.  Ask  children  to  employ  critical  reading  techniques  to 
evaluate  images  of  older  characters  found  in  children's  literature 
(Storey,  1977). 

4.  Utilize  the  services  of  older  volunteers  in  the  classroom. 
Providing  positive  models  for  the  children  can  help  them  learn  about 
the  elderly. 

5.  Study  older  persons  from  other  parts  of  the  world.   Cross- 
cultural  comparisons  provide  valuable  information  and  can  provoke  new 
insights  into  the  problems  faced  by  elderly  Americans  (John,  1977). 
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6.  Structure  activities  through  which  children  talk  with  older 
persons  to  gain  firsthand  information  about  these  people's  lives. 
Afterwards,  comparisons  can  be  made  between  what  was  presented  in 
the  literature  and  what  was  reported  in  real  life  (Storey,  1977). 

7.  Invite  interesting  older  people  to  visit  the  class  to 
talk  about  their  personal  accomplishments. 

8.  Read  and  use  instructional  suggestions  by  Beall  (1982), 
Fillmer  (198A),  Fillmer  and  Meadows  (1986),  John  (1977),  Meadows  (1986) 
Schwartz  (1976),  Serra  and  Lamb  (1984),  and  Storey  (1977;  1979). 
Recommendations  to  Researchers 

The  following  recommendations  are  suggested  for  future 
researchers : 

1.  Replicate  the  current  study  but  take  it  one  step  further, 
by  adding  and  examining  an  expanded  range  of  age  groups.   This  would 
provide  an  in-depth  analysis  of  age  stratification  in  children's 
magazines.   Such  an  analysis  would  allow  for  comparisons  of  the 
representation  of  differing  age  groups.   By  including  the  behavior 
coding  system  developed  by  Ansello  (1976a)  comparisons  could  also 

be  made  between  the  behaviors  of  older  adults  and  the  behaviors  of 
young  adults  and  children. 

2.  Replicate  this  study  using  reader-coders  of  various  ages, 
including  older  adults,  adults,  and  children.   This  type  of  approach 
could  provide  insight  into  the  way  each  group  perceives  the  depiction 
of  the  elderly  in  children's  periodical  literature  (Blue,  1978; 
Greenberg  et  al. ,  1979;  Meadows,  1986). 

3.  Expand  or  refocus  the  investigation  to  consider  the  roles 
and  functions  of  other  mass  conmiunication  channels  in  examining  the 
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portrayal  of  older  persons.   Consider  for  example,  analyzing  older 
characters  found  in  movies  or  on  the  radio. 

4.  Conduct  a  trend  analysis  of  children's  magazines  by 
selecting  samples  from  various  time  periods  to  determine  whether 
the  image  of  older  characters  has  changed  over  time. 

5.  Investigate  whether  children's  magazines  written  for  young 
children  portray  elders  differently  than  children's  magazines  written 
for  older  children. 

6.  Conduct  further  studies  to  ascertain  the  effects  of 
periodical  literature  and  literature  in  general  on  children's 
attitudes  and  beliefs.   Does  exposure  to  literature  modify  or  alter 
children's  attitudes?   Do  children  discriminate  between  real 
experiences  and  vicarious  experiences,  and  if  they  do,  what  effect 
does  this  difference  have  on  attitude  formation?   Does  discussion 
of  the  literature  have  an  impact  on  children?   Answers  to  these 
questions  are  relevant  to  the  current  research  because  they  are 
directly  related  to  the  assumptions  which  underlie  content  analysis 
studies  of  literature  (Blue,  1978;  Storck  &  Cutler,  1977). 

7.  Examine  how  magazine  editors  or  others  in  the  media  monitor 
their  presentations  of  older  adults.   Are  editors  and  publishers 
concerned  with  how  they  portray  older  characters?   How  does  the 
decision-making  process  within  the  magazine  or  media  organization 
operate  with  regard  to  these  concerns? 

Final  Comment 
As  most  research  tends  to  do,  this  study  generated  more  questions 
than  it  answered.   Editors,  writers,  and  illustrators  of  children's 
magazines  need  to  be  challenged  to  depict  older  adults  authentically 
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in  periodical  literature.   Older  characters  should  be  demographically 
representative  of  older  people  in  the  actual  population.   Older  story 
members  need  to  be  complex  and  interesting  role  models  for  young 
readers . 

Children  need  to  develop  positive  attitudes  toward  the  elderly 
and  toward  their  own  aging.   They  must  learn  to  live  each  day  to 
its  fullest  and  to  hold  positive  expectations  of  their  own  futures 
as  aging  adults.   Educators  have  the  enormous  task  of  counteracting 
negative  attitudes  and  replacing  them  with  favorable  prospects  of 
old  age  as  the  satisfying  and  rewarding  time  of  life  that  it  has 
the  potential  to  be. 
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